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Cleaning Out the Deadwood 


At the Time of January Clearance Sales a Bookseller Tells 
How Best to Get Rid of the Dead Stock 


Franklin M. Watts 
The George Innes Company, Wichita, Kansas 


HERE is probably no problem that 

vexes the manager of a small book 

department or a small bookstore 
more than that of eliminating the dead 
wood that is continually being accumu- 
lated thru mistakes in buying. As long 
as books are published both the retailer 
and the publisher will continue to assume 
that some books are going to sell big that 
never will. For the sake of clarity I shall 
define “dead stock” as “any merchandise 
for which there is not a ready sale at the 
price marked and which will not increase 
in value with age.” This is very broad— 
but in closing out merchandise that is not 
selling it is always safer to take a cut 
than delay. 

The problem of dead wood is greater 
in books than many other lines of retail- 
ing. This is because books as a rule are 
not perishable. Some of our best sellers 
have been on the market for hundreds of 
years. This gives us an alibi for not cut- 
ting stocks, as some of the titles might 
revive in interest and might continue in 
demand. On the other hand a department 
that handles style merchandise knows it 
must eliminate each season’s merchandise 
each season. 


Prevention of Dead Wood 


The first and surest method of preven- 
tion of dead merchandise is cutting down 
the number of lines carried. If, for exam- 





ple, one finds that 85% of the business 
done in a certain price level is in three 
series it is reasonably safe to cut out the 
others. . 

For example I found in 50c. juve- 
niles that 90% of my business was in 
4 series. I cut out the others and have 
resisted the temptation quite well to stock 
others. Once I broke over and got caught 
as I deserved to be in going against solid 
facts. Some stores find that they do but 
little business in 75¢ popular copyrights. 
The thing for them to do is to investigate 
why, to find how others get that business 
or ta discontinue. 

In a college store I owned I found I 
had a ready market for poetry and no 
market for juveniles. Consequently I sold 
every juvenile I had and kept out of the 
business. This seems obvious; but how 
many booksellers follow it? All try to do 
all of the business. Why not find out 
that part of the book business that will 
come easily and go after it strong and 
dominate that field ? 

Another reason for unsalable merchan- 
dise is buying too broadly in the lines that 
are carried. Why buy three of a novel? 
if you can’t sell three, does it pay to take 
a chance? There is no merit in represent- 
ing a publisher completely no matter how 
many salesmen preach the virtues of their 
line. Hit the high spots and hit them 
hard. 
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Eliminating the Poor Sellers 


As with the poor—unsalable books are 
always with us, at least unsalable at the 
price asked for. 

The first move is to take the loss, It 
is of no consequence how much a book 
cost. The question is what will it bring. 
This is the hardest lesson to learn and_ to 
practice in any form of buying and sell- 
ing. If you don’t believe it ask any stock 
broker. If a $2.50 novel won't sell at 
that price the chances are that a reduction 
to $1.00 or less will be necessary. If it 
does not carry enough prestige to take it 
out of the simply good reading class it 
should not bring more than you can sell 
books for from the Novels of Distinction or 
Popular Copyrights. Non-fiction § can 
oftentimes be cut less than fiction. It is 
well to remember that it is better to cut 
it a little more than necessary the first 
time than to have to cut it twice. 

In taking losses it seems to be a better 
practice to take the losses all along the 
line than to wait for a general cleanup, 
as the best time to dispose of a book is 
when it is still being discussed. 


Methods of Disposing of Losses 


Here are seven methods of disposing 
of old merchandise. The nature of the 
book and the facilities of the store will 
determine the method used in each in- 
stance. 


Reduction to Favored Customers 


This is the easiest method. Often books 
can be sold at a slight reduction by simply 
calling attention to them. Our best cus- 
tomers appreciate this, and it makes for 
good will. For example one customer is 
always interested in fine illustrations. A 
book has been damaged thru some care- 
lessness yet its illustrations are perfect. 
The customer appreciates a price conces- 
sion and appreciates the attention. 


Public Libraries 


The public libraries are always in the 
market for books. Often their demand for 
a book is still strong when it has ceased 
in the bookstore. Price concessions can be 
made and often the cost of the book is re- 
alized. This is a good method of disposal as 
it does not affect the general book market. 
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Rental Libraries 


The same thing applies to rental li- 
braries that applies to public libraries. 
They can use more of the lurid titles than 
the public library. I have both purchased 
books for my rental library from other 
dealers and sold to them. 


Exchange or Sale to Dealers 


It pays booksellers to work together on 
this. I have swapped hundreds of dollars 
worth of books with others and always to 
advantage of both from the point of stock 
and discounts. One might get better dis- 
counts from a publisher than the other and 
vice versa. Ofttimes books can be pur- 
chased from other dealers. 


Return to Publishers 


(I can already hear the groans.) It is 
not so bad as it sounds. It is to the mu- 
tual advantage of the publisher and the 
bookseller to have a clean stock of mer- 
chandise. The consignment evil could be 
done away with if the publisher would 
from time to time be more _ reasonable 
about exchanges. I am glad to say that 
I have found several that are human 
enough to admit they have made mistakes 
and are willing to swap some plugs for 
some new title that they are trying to 
push. I do not advocate a wholesale re- 
turn of merchandise. However, I do feel 
that the publishers and booksellers should 
work closer together in the elimination of 
one of the greatest problems in book re- 
tailing. 


Markdown Without Sale 


Most bookstores and departments main- 
tain price sections or tables such as 50c, 
75c and $1 as well as other price classifi- 
cations. The simple expedient of moving 
slow sellers to these tables will move the 
bulk of the poor sellers—if not all. 


Clearance Sales 


This I purposely list last as it is the poor- 
est method of all. It hurts business in gen- 
eral by weakening confidence. It makes 
the temptation of holding on to poor sellers 
until January too strong. The best time 
to sell slow sellers is at Christmas when 
the store enjoys the greatest business. 

However, if it does seem expedient to 
have a Clearance Sale make it a real one. 
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Get a bunch of remainders and give real 
bargains and sweeten it up with good 
buys. 

Summary 


The greatest benefit to be derived from 
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a strict policy of maintaining at all times 
a stock free from unsalable merchandise 
is that it permits the buyer and the sales- 
force to concentrate their energies on sell- 
ing the leaders rather than pushing off the 
mistakes on a credulous public. 


A Pilgrimage in the Interest of 
Book Sales 


An Itinerary Planned for Booksellers and Lovers of Books 


Clara E. Laughlin 


Author of “So You're Going to Paris,” ete. 


’M assuming (not too much, I hope!) 

that no one who reads the Publishers’ 

W eekly is without zeal for an increase 
in the sale of books—books in general or 
some books in particular. 

Now, I love books; I like some authors, 
and some publishers, and those critics who 
write to make books better loved and more 
widely read—and not to posture as men- 
tal dyspeptics. But I have a feeling for 
book-sellers which I find hard to express. 
I have known a good many, in various 
parts of the world, whose value in kindling 
or encouraging enthusiasm for books is in- 
calculable. Educators of a high order, 
they seem to me. I love to talk with them. 
They have taught me much—and I’m still 
giving them many opportunities to continue 
my education. 

I have often thought that if I were able 
to play Maecenas on even a very small 
scale, I’d choose to share my excess not 
with an author—most of whom write best, 
I suspect (being one of ’em!) when the 
wolf is imminent, if not present—but 
with one who sells books. And if I 
did this, I should be moved not by grati- 
tude alone, but by appreciation of the value 
to a community of one who continually 
induces members of that community to buy 
more books and better books than other- 
wise they might buy. 

f I ever get more than three jumps 
ahead of that familiar wolf, the first luxury 


I shall allow myself is an investment in 
the greater persuasiveness of some one who 
has a holy zeal for getting people to buy 
good books. 

Since I have become so thoroly identified 
with travel, it is the subject on which 
most booksellers incline to talk with me. 
And when I hear the tremendous wistful- 
ness many of them express to see places to 
which I go in the course of writing travel 
books, and realize what preparation they 
have for travel, and what an incalculable 
amount they could do, when they got home, 
with the enthusiasm that intelligent travel 
fans to flame, I wonder if there is nothing 
I can do about it before I get three leaps 
ahead of Mr. Wolf. 

Talking it over, on several occasions, 
with the Publishers’ Weekly staft, and ex- 
pressing the wish that more _ booksellers 
could go abroad, I was reminded that they 
don’t have vacations long enough and that 
their pay isn’t large enough to permit of 
their going “on their own time’”’ and carry- 
ing the expense of a foreign tour. 

There was a time when I would have 
argued that self-interest if not benevolence 
should move their employers to send them 
abroad. But now I am not so sure that em- 
ployers are always “sitting pretty”; and 
I can appreciate their uncertainty as to 
whether the employe in whose greater effi- 
ciency they invested might not bring that 
greater efficiency back and hire it to the 
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rival employer who had saved his money 
and could afford to pay some of it in in- 
creased wages. 

That there are exceptions to this state 
of employers, I am sure. Also, that there 
are exceptions to this state of bookselling 
employes. For them, and for an occa- 
sional bookseller in whom a modest Mae- 
cenas might invest, a few hundred dollars 
to increase the fervor and efficiency of his 
salesmanship of so precious a thing as 
books, I have proposed a small, trial pil- 
grimage to see what the effect may be. 
Should it be as happy as I believe it will 
be, other small pilgrimages may go—at 
any time that seems most suitable. 

The reason for going in a group of 25 
is not only that it might be expected to be 
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a congenial group, and that many pleasant 
privileges might be asked for a company 
that could scarcely be asked for an indi- 
vidual; but because much of the ground 
must be covered by motor—and to keep 
down motor-expense, a big car can be used. 

Twenty-five persons are not too many 
for whom to ask special invitations and 
permissions. And, with wise planning, the 
tour should leave each pilgrim very con- 
siderable opportunity to exercise individ- 
ual option and enjoy many things in his 
own way and at his own inclination. 

The plan—now presented to the book- 
trade for consideration—is to sail from 
New York on the U. S.. Lines’ steamship 
“George Washington” on Thursday, May 
23; and follow this itinerary: 











The Itinerary of the Pilgrimage 


Tuurspay, May 30. About 11 a.m., arrive at Plymouth, debark by tender— 
thinking of Catherine of Aragon landing there in 1501 to begin 35 years of life 
in England; of bully buccaneers like Hawkins who won fame and fortune by 
harrying the treasure-bringing ships of Spain; of Drake returning in the Golden 
Hind, and (eight years later) finishing his game of bowls before going out to 
smash Philip II’s Armada; of Raleigh sailing to the New World; of the May- 
flower; of Napoleon gazing shoreward from the deck of the Bellerophon; of the 
Mayor of Plymouth standing, in June, 1919, on the Mayflower’s commemorative 
slab, to welcome the crew of the American seaplane, N.C.4, the first aircraft to 
make the Atlantic voyage. 

You'll have a look about, at Plymouth, and then away you go, over through 
Plympton, where Sir Joshua Reynolds was born; and through “The Children of 
the Mist” country to Totnes which claims to have been founded by Brutus of Troy 
long before the descendants of Aeneas founded Rome; and to Torquay where Eden 
Phillpotts lives and where he will (we hope) receive the pilgrims. You'll be de- 
lighted with your night at Torquay. 


Fripay, May 31.—Up to Exeter—22™% miles—where you will find a fas- 
cinating bookshop in what used to be Mol’s Coffee House when the far-faring sea- 
dogs of old Devon used to gather there to swap yarns about the New World. 
This is hard-by the inn which used to be called the Butt of Malmsey but is now 
known as the Royal Clarence. And both are under the very eaves of the exquisite 
cathedral. From Exeter you'll go to Bideford, where Kingsley wrote “Westward 
Ho!” and to the little town that’s called “Westward Ho!” and to Clovelly-the- 
picturesque. This night you'll spend at Ilfracombe where once upon a time Sir 
Philip Sidney was Lord of the Manor. It is now a popular seaside resort. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 1. From Ilfracombe you motor east along the superb North 
Devon Coast—to the edge of Exmoor, the Lorna Doone country; to Lynton, among 
its fir-trees on the cliff, 500 feet above the sea, and to Lynmouth, below, where 
Shelley wrote “Queen Mab.” ‘Then to Porlock, in whose quaint “Ship Inn” 
Southey loved to loaf; and through Minehead, and Watchet where “The Ancient 
Mariner” first took shape in Coleridge’s mind, and through Nether Stowey where 
he wrote it and “Kubla Khan” and Wordsworth wrote his “Lyrical Ballads.” And 
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This map shows the tentative route of the pilgrimage. The map was supplied us by 
Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge, Inc., for the lettering of the route we can only say that 
it may, if he can read it, give the bookseller some idea of the ground covered. We were, 
perhaps mistakenly, so anxious to have the map that we made it ourselves. And now 
we doubt the truth of the old proverb—if you want a thing well done, do it yourself. 


thence to Glastonbury where Arthur and Guinivere are believed to be buried and 
where you should re-read “The Passing of Arthur.” On to Wells, with its love- 
liest cathedral and its most encircled Palace of the Bishop. And to Bath—the 
town of King Lear’s father, of the Romans; of Chaucer’s “Wife of Bath’; of Beau 
Nash, and Beaucaire; of Sheridan and “The Rivals”; of Fanny Burney and Jane 
Austen, any many, many more. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 2. Bath to Frome, Sherborne (where Sir Walter Raleigh 
had a castle) and Dorchester, the ‘“Casterbridge” of most of Hardy’s novels. See 
his home and many scenes of his stories. Thence to Salisbury, putting up for 
the night at the Old George Inn, dating from 1320. Shakespeare played in the 
in-yard, they say; Oliver Cromwell and Samuel Pepys were among the guests 
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of a later day; and it is probably the inn where Tom Pinch waited for Martin 
Chuzzlewit. 


Monpay, JUNE 3. See Stonehenge. Thence, to Amesbury—where Queen 
Guinivere sought refuge after her “affair” with Lancelot; and where John Gay, as 
a guest of the Duke of Queensbury, wrote “The Beggars’ Opera.” From Ames- 
bury you go on to Winchester, in whose cathedral Isaac Walton is buried, and 
Jane Austen. You'll see King Arthur’s Round Table, recall the marriage of Mary 
Tudor with Philip of Spain; and probably will wish to stop at the Hospital of 
Holy Cross, the ““Almshouse of Noble Poverty” and ask for the slice of bread and 
horn of ale it provides. Emerson and Carlyle went together to ask this alms. 

From Winchester, your way leads to Portsmouth—to the birthplace of Charles 
Dickens; to the scene of the Duke of Buckingham’s murder (in “The Three Mus- 
keteers’’) ; to the room wherein Nelson slept his last night on British soil; and to 
his flagship, The Victory, anchored in Portsmouth Bay. 


Turspay, JUNE 4. From Portsmouth up to Gilbert White's Selborne; and 
from Farnham along the Hog’s Back; and in to London by way of Box Hill (George © 
Meredith’s home) and Juniper Hall (Fanny Burney’s), and Burford Bridge 
Inn, where Keats finished “Endymion.” 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 5, to morning of Tuesday, June 11—London! Programs 
for those who want them; “no questions asked” of those who have their own fish 
to fry. But there'll be opportunities to visit a few bookstores, a few authors, a few 
publishers. And there'll be facilities for doing unusual things—like visiting the 
literary sites of the East End—going to Epping Forest and to Waltham Abbey, 
etc. And one day there'll be a trip to Windsor, Eton, Stoke-Poges. We mustn't 
try, here, to suggest what there is to do in London. But we'll have it outlined 
for those who go. 


Tugspay, JUNE 11. To Oxford, for luncheon and the afternoon. Then 
on 39 miles, to Stratford-upon-Avon. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 12. Visit Stratford—proceed to Warwick—on to Kenil- 
worth. Tea at Kenilworth. Then, through Coventry (where Lady Godiva rode, 
and Ellen Terry came to delight a grateful world) and Nuneaton (now you're © 
in the George Eliot country) to Lichfield—to enter it by the road that Dr. John- © 
son and David Garrick took when they set out for London in quest of fame and © 
fortune; to see the cathedral mirrored in Minster Pool; to browse about a real © 
booklovers’ town. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 13. See Samuel Johnson’s birthplace. Then, via Arnold 
Bennett’s “Five Towns” to the Derbyshire Peak district, with Haddon Hall, Bake- © 
well, etc. Night at Buxton Spa, four times during her long captivity hereabouts, © 
Mary Queen of Scots sought relief for her ailments. 4 


Fripay, JUNE 14. Through the Bronté country and to Windermere. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 15. Among the English Lakes—visiting the homes and . 
haunts of the Poets. : 


SUNDAY, JUNE 16. From Keswick, on Derwentwater, via Carlisle (where © 
Sir Walter Scott was married) and Gretna Green, and Ecclefechan, where 7 
Carlyle was born and lies buried, to Dumfries, the last home of Robert Burns, and 
his place of sepulchre. 


Monpay, June 17. Dumfries to Ayr, to visit Burns’s birthplace, the Brig 7 
o’ Doon, Alloway Kirk, etc. Thence to Glasgow. 
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Tugspay, JUNE 18. Up Loch Lomond by steamer, to Inversnaid, thence by 
coach to Loch Katrine, sail along latter, coach through Trossachs, and spend night 
at Taymouth Castle on Loch Tay. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 19. To Birnam Wood (Macbeth), Dunkeld, Kirriemuir; 
see Barrie’s birthplace and the “Window in Thrums.” Then to Glamis Castle, and 
through Perth to Kinros on Loch Leven. Spend night there at Green Dragon 
Inn. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 20. Visit Dunfermline, where King Robert the Bruce 
is buried and where Andrew Carnegie was born; and Stirling; and Bannockburn; 
and in to Edinburgh through Linlithgow, to see the stately ruins of the castle 
wherein Mary Queen of Scots was born. 


FripAY, JUNE 21. Visit Edinburgh—Homes and haunts of Burns, Scott, 
Stevenson, and others; the scenes of 
many a grand old story. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 22. To Melrose, 
Dryburgh, Abbotsford. Then to Kelso, 
and to Alnwick, where visit the superb 
old castle of the Percys, birthplace of 
Hotspur, and spend night in Alnwick. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 23. Via Durham 
to York. 


Monpay, JUNE 24. York to 
Mansfield, on edge of Sherwood Forest. 
Visit Newstead Abbey, Byron’s ancestral 
home, and his grave at Hucknall Tor- 
kard. Night at the quaint Angel Inn 
(mediaeval) at Grantham. 


TuESDAY, JUNE 25. Through 
Bedford to Sulgrave Manor (ancestral 
home of the Washingtons) and in to 
London via St. Alban’s, where a visit 
will be paid to the burial-place of Lord 
Bacon. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26. To Paris. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 27 to Wednes- 
day, July 3. In Paris. Here, as in Lon- 
don, no attempts at “round-ups” will be 
made. But there will be booklovers’ 
strolls for those who want to join them, 
and many meals will be taken in restau- 
rants identified with famous books and 
authors. Paris will be “a la carte”! 

A French Flower-market as drawn by 
Ernest H. Shepard for E. V. Lucas’s WEDNESDAY, JULY 3. Sail from 
“Playtime” published by Holt Cherbourg on “George Washington.” 
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Chicago Book News 


Milton Fairman 
of the Chicago Evening Post 


UR fellow townsman, Sterling 
North, has contributed a spirited in- 
troduction to Capt. Harry Dean’s 

“The Pedro Gorino,” which Houghton 
Mifflin will publish in the spring, and 
which, so the publishers assure us, will be 
another “Trader Horn.” Mr. North is 
a brother of Jessica Nelson North, the 
author of “The Long Leash.” 
sc 
Collectors of Cabell’s: works will be in- 
terested to know that the Argus book shop 
of 333 South Dearborn street plans to pub- 
lish within a few months a “Map of 
Poictesme,” giving “the terrestial plan of 
all the stories by Mr. Cabell.” Peter 
Koch of Chicago is responsible for the five- 
color map which will have decorative 
values as well as being an accurate index 
to the Virginian’s works. The price will 
be $3; the edition limited. 
se 
Catalogs come pouring in at Christmas 
time. Nedwick’s book store of 346 North 
Clark street sends us eleven pages of novels, 
some of which are out of print, which are 
being sold at 85 cents. Walter M. Hill 
of 25 East Washington street has a cata- 
log of rare books, fine bindings and manu- 
scripts, and a special Christmas catalog; 
and Alexander Greene of the Fine Arts 
building has a new catalog of first edi- 
tions and choice items by Rupert Brooke, 
Lovat Fraser, and representative Irishmen. 
es Ft 
Mr. Greene was recently host to Len- 
nox Robinson, director of the Abbey the- 
ater of Dublin, who talked at the attrac- 
tive little shop. Vories Fisher introduced 
Mr. Robinson, whose topic was ‘“The Ab- 
bey Theater—Its Plays and Playwrights.” 
The Irish visitor will be remembered by 
his books, “The Lost Leader,” and “The 
Patriot.” 
se 
The American Library Association held 
its annual mid-winter meeting in our town 


during Christmas week, and among the 
various topics discussed was that of 
salaries. It seems that bricklayers are 
earning twice as much as librarians—a fact 
which members of the profession deplore. 
Round table discussions during the con- 
vention also brought out the fact that the 
public library is receiving an increasing 
number of calls for books on business and 
investments. The recent election has stim- 
ulated interest in politics and government, 
an interest which is reflected in increased 
circulation among books of this kind. 
After much discussion on the best meth- 
ods of organization and support of school 
libraries a special committee was appointed 
to fully canvass the present situation. 
st 

Frank Rosengren of 611 North State 
street recently displayed a collection of con- 
siderable interest to Chicagoans. It was 
made up of books on the Columbian ex- 
position of 1893. Chicago looking ahead 
to its second world’s fair scheduled to be 
held here in 1933, likes to turn back for a 


few moments occasionally and consider the | 


old fair on the Midway. Consequently, 


there is a revival of interest in those days | 
and youngsters are scurrying thru book- | 


shops buying up whatever they can find 
on the Chicago of that period. 
ec UF 


“The 101 Best Books of 1928” is a list | 
which has been mailed to all customers of | 
A. Kroch of 206 North Michigan avenue. | 
Mr. Kroch has published “Adventures 1” | 


Life, Art and Literature” in two volumes, 
being the writings of the late Louis J. 
Block, former principal of the Marshall 
high school, here. 

FS 


Jack Pumpkinhead and the King of 0: | 
starred in the recent presentation of “The 
Land of Oz” as a playlet in the book de | 
partment of the Davis store. Irene Skin | 
ner directed students of the Academy 4 | 


Dramatic Expression in the play. 
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The Private Papers of 
James Boswell 


A Masterpiece of Intimate Personal Record Is Printed as a 
Triumph in Typography 


HE week before Christmas, the press 

of William Edwin Rudge began de- 
livery to subscribers of the privately 
printed edition of “The Private Papers of 
James Boswell,” these being made avail- 
able for publication by Colonel Ralph 
Isham of New 
York, whose pur- 
chase of the ma- 
terial from. the 
descendant of Bos- 
well made a dra- 
matic piece of li- 
terary news for the 
fall of 1927. Their 
publication is the 
most striking liter- 
ary event in the 
current publishing 
season, and the de- 
livery of the full 
set, which will run 
to sixteen or eight- 
een volumes, will 
cover at least three 
years. The import- 
ance of this mate- 
rial is evident from 
the first three vol- 
umes which have 
been delivered, 
and, as Geoffrey 
Scott, the editor, 
proceeds, students 
and writers have 
the material at 
their disposal and 
the chronicles of the English literature for 
the eighteenth century must be rewritten. 
As a piece of publishing history there is 
no parallel in publishing records. Pepys’ 
Diary, to be sure, was only made available 
156 years after its completion, but Pepys’ 
Diary, while supplying the outstanding 
masterpiece in English literature of a 
Private journal, did not recast the story of 





Srivate Sapers of 


JAMES BOSWELL 
from Malahide Castle 





ok the Cohen of 


Lt-Colonl RALPH HEYWARD ISHAM 





Prepared. ‘for the prep: by Gaoreesr haist 
and now first printed? 





In the new Boswell Papers this beautiful 
page carries the volume number 


the literary period in which he lived to 
such an extent as will these journals of 
Boswell which will now take their place 
beside Pepys as a masterpiece of intimate 
personal record. The Boswell papers dif- 
fer again from Pepys’ in that Boswell in- 
tended that they 
should be printed 
and had publi- 
cation in mind 
when he was at 
work upon them 
year after year. 
The selection 
and preparation of 
the material has 
been very happily 
put into the hands 
of Geoffrey Scott, 
author of a volume 
published in 1925, 
“The Portrait of 
Zélide,” about that 
brilliant woman 
whom Boswell so 
greatly admired 
and whose volume 
on Boswell has al- 
ready been an- 
nounced for the 
English Men of 
Letters Series. Mr. 
Scott gave up all 
other activities and 
has been in this 
country for over a 
year living with 
the great collection which has been deposited 
at the house of Colonel Isham in Long 
Island. The variety of the material has 
given the editor his great problem. Bos- 
well apparently never intended to destroy 
a single letter or document. Not only this, 
but he kept copies of the letters he sent to 
other people as well as the originals of what 
they sent to him. His letters and journals 
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are clear and well kept and have been 
carefully studied in order to make sure of 
their interrelationship with each other and 
with the other existing documents. There 
are a few gaps in the papers, gaps which 
probably will never be filled, as the papers 
seem to have disappeared early. Some of 


JOURNAL 


A TOUR 
THROUGH THE COURTS OF 


GERMANY 
+4 
By James BosweEL 
1764 
<1. 4=-—______ 


PRIVATELY PRINTED 
MCMXXVIII 


Typical of the fine title-pages of the 
new Boswell Papers 


the documents are merely pencilled memo- 
randums that relate to the preparation of 
his “Life of Johnson,” “Journals of 
Corsica,” and other writings. 

The papers of Boswell now first brought 
to light were frequently referred to in his 
works and: their preservation to posterity 
was constantly in his mind. “An egoist,” 
writes Mr. Scott, “who had learned that 
men loved him for his egoism, he was will- 
ing to confide to his heir a self-revelation 
completer, if that were possible, than he 
imparted to his friends. A sentimentalist, 
he wished to review in solitude the ghosts 
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of past adventures, and the relics of for- 
gotten emotions. We find, among these 
MSS. a letter of twenty-five eloquent pages 
addressed to Monsieur de Tuyll; it con- 
veys a proposal of marriage to his daughter 
Zélide, and Boswell asks that, if the letter 
is not returned, he may be permitted on his 
next visit to take a copy of the document.” 

The most valued papers were stored by 
Boswell in an Ebony Cabinet, inherited 
from his great grandmother and left to the 
handling of his three executors “to be pub- 
lished for the benefit of my younger chil- 
dren, as they decide.” But time went on, 
and they were not published. As early as 
1807 it had been stated that some of the 
papers were burned. It seems probable, 
Mr. Scott reasons from the records, that 
the heirs discouraged publication for, as 
Sir Walter Scott wrote later to Croker, 
“the late Sir Alexander Boswell was a 
proud man and thought his father lowered 
himself by his deferential suit and service 
to Johnson.” ‘These manuscripts afforded 
new evidence that he had “lowered himself” 
and they were probably consigned to the 
attic at Auchinleck. From the sons the 
papers passed to Sir James, a grandson, 
then to his daughters, the younger of whom 
married Lord Talbot de Malahide and at 


some date they were transferred to Mala- 


hide Castle, Ireland, from whence in 1927 7 


they were purchased by Colonel Isham. 
In December there were ready volumes 
one, three and four, and in February three 


more will be off the press. It will then be ~ 
another year before a second six will be | 
ready and the balance, four to six volumes, 


will follow after another interval. 


The list of the volumes as now planned § 


is as follows: 


1767. 
II. Zélide: and Papers in Holland. 
III. A Tour Through the Courts of 
Germany, 1764. 
IV. Boswell With Rousseau and Vol- 


taire. 


V. Porzia Sansedoni; Papers in Italy, ’ 


1765. 
VI. The Making of the Life of John” 

son. . 

VII. Corsica and France. 

VIII. Peggie Montgomery. 

IX. The Club; and Men of Letters. 


I. Early Papers, 1754-63; The Qath, ; 
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X. Edinburgh Journal, 1774. 

XI. Family Papers. 

XII. Lord Macdonald; the Hebrides. 

XIII to XVI.- Journals. (In the first 
two, the original material from which the 
“Life” was drawn is-interwoven with the 
record of Boswell’s London adventures in 
which Johnson does not figure. 

XVII and XVIII. Possible additions 
not yet decided by Editor. 


The production of the set was intrusted 
by Colonel Isham to the famous printing 
house of William Edwin Rudge of Mt. 
Vernon, and Bruce Rogers, who. has done 
so much of his recent work at that ‘press, 
designed the format. Mr. Rogers has made 
these books one of his masterpieces of 
typography. In his note on the planning 
of the book he says, “I have chosen a style 
flexible enough to accommodate the various 
papers, journals and documents comprised 
in the collection. No especial effort has 
been made to secure an air of antiquity, 
but, by the importation of a recent Eng- 
lish reproduction of John Baskerville’s 
famous eighteenth century types, it has 
been possible to present the text in a form 
typographically harmonious with Bos- 
well’s individual mode of expression. The 
size of the different volumes is determined, 
as a rule, by the dimensions of the fac- 
simile documents. The format in most 
cases is a quarto 8% x 11% inches and 
9% x 13%, but a number of the vol- 


; umes will be in folio. Hand made paper 


is used thruout.” 

The volumes are bound in brilliant red 
boards with a slip case of the same mate- 
rial. 

_ The whole result is one that will de- 
light the booklover who is fortunate enough 
to own the set; title-pages, contents, and 
text pages show harmony of conception and 
consummate technique of execution. 

_ The intention of Colonel Isham in mak- 
ing this edition is to make the material of 
most outstanding importance immediately 
available for scholars in its unexpurgated 
torm (Mr. Boswell exceeds other diarists 
in his frankness). A more popular edition 
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will be made a few years hence after Mr. 
Scott has finished the work of preparing 
this editio princeps. Of this issue there 
are 570 sets. The price is $350 for the 
first six volumes. Subscriptions for the 
full set of sixteen to eighteen volumes are 
accepted at $900. Over one-third of the 


BOSWELL WITH VOLITAIRE 


OT 


Monday 24, December. 


After calling on my bankers, Cazenove, Clariére et fils, from 
whom I received payment of a Bill granted me by Splitzerber 
and Daum, and on Chappuis et fils, to whom I was addressed by 
Messrs. Herries and Cochrane, I took a coach for Ferney, the seat 
of the illustrious’ M. de Voltaire. I was in true spirits; the carth 
was covered with Snow ; I surveyed wild nature with a noble cye. 
I called up all the grand ideas which I have ever entertained of 
Inscription “Deo erexit Voltaire MDCC—.” His Chdteau was hand- 
som. I was received by two or three Footmen who shewed me into 
a very elegant Room. I sent by one of them a letter to M. de Vol- 
taire, which I had from Colonel Constant at the Hague. He re- 
turned and told me, “M. de Voltaire est tris féché @étre incommodé. Il 
est au lit.” 1 was affraid that I should not see him. Some Ladies 
and Gentlemen entered, and I was entertained for some time. At 
last M. de Voltaire opened the door of his Apartment, and stepped 
forth. I surveyed him with eager attention, and found him just as 
his Print had made me conceive him. He received me with dig- 
nity, and that air of the world which a Frenchman acquires in 
such perfection. He had a Slate-blue, fine freeze great-coat, Night 

gown, 


Reduced from the text page of one of 
the folio volumes 


edition had been subscribed before the pro- 
spectus was ready, and many booksellers 
have entered actively into the selling. 

Mr. Scott will be occupied with his edi- 
torial problems for many months to come, 
and it is to be hoped that at the end of 
that time he will have an opportunity to 
give his interpretation of Boswell and the 
friends as now revealed. 


The printing in such a beautiful edition: of this recently 
discovered masterpiece is of first importance not only to Boswell 


scholars but to all interested in English literature. 


The more 


popular edition of the same material will be published in a few years. 
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HOLD every man a debtor to his profes- 

sion, from the which, as men of course 
do seek to receive countenance and profit, so 
ought they of duty to endeavor themselves, by 
way of amends, to be a help and ornament 
thereunto. —BACon. 


And a Prosperous New Year 


T is only at the time of a celebration 
that one can talk about one’s self with- 
out feeling somewhat guilty. The en- 

trance of a New Year is our excuse for 
looking back over the past twelve months 
and being satisfied with what has hap- 
pened to us. The most important thing, 
because it is our only way of knowing 
whether we are fulfilling our function to 
the satisfaction of our readers, is our in- 
crease in circulation. [It was the largest 
it has ever been in a year, 786 new sub- 
scriptions bringing the total up to 6,950, a 
notably complete coverage of those who 
handle books. | 

We have tried to cover the problems 

which seemed most immediate to the book- 
trade thruout the year. At the time of 
Mayor Thompson’s attack on the history 
text-books, when thought about the issue 
was somewhat confused, we got Arthur M. 
Schlesinger to write on “Points of View 
in Historical Writing.” With the in- 
creased use of the radio for publicity we 
carried “Publicity Over the Radio.” 
Dorothea Lawrence Mann wrote on “Are 
We Selling Books or Authors?” to which 
Louis Bromfield replied and to which Ruth 
Raphael and Rose Mary Himler added dis- 
cussions. E. L. Herr considered ‘Prob- 
lems of the Small Bookstore” and W. E. 
Harris wrote on “Selling the Small Small 
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Town,” a subject which will be continued 
early in 1929. He also wrote on “The 
Rental Libraries Chain System” which 
brought forward a study of rental library 
technique and Daisy Sage’s Western 
Chain of Circulating Libraries.” Morris 
H. Briggs wrote on Lincolniana, a sub- 
ject that has been much to the fore this 
past year, and Julius King wrote on the 
perils of a presidential year. 

Advertising was a subject not neglected 
in 1928. Michael Sadleir’s articles on ad- 
vertising, Stanley Unwin, Alexander Van 
Rensselaer, Philip Wylie, all took up pub- 
lishers’ advertising, while Doris Schneider 
discussed local newspaper advertising for 
the bookstore, an article that was sup- 
plemented by Dorothy Knight’s presen- 
tations of catchy captions. Polly Street 
wrote about “What $1,000 in Advertising 
Will Do in the Spring of 1928.” 

Other timely articles were those on the 
book caravans by Lesley Frost, Doris 
Patee, and Barbara Strong, Franklin M. 
Watts’ “Merchandising Juveniles,” Henry 
C. Smith’s “Carelessness in Retail Credits,” 
“The Small Paper and the Book Review ~ 
Problem” by George Fort Milton, “Books ~ 
and the South” by Howard Mumford © 
Jones to which Edward Bjorkman replied, 
Arbaiza’s “Why Not American Books for © 
Latin American Readers,” and Robert and | 
Helen Lynd’s study of books as they fit | 
into a small town’s use of leisure. Helen 
Moran questioned the aversion to volumes | 
of short stories and Fannie Hurst will dis- | 
cuss the short story in an article to be used | 
shortly. d 


In addition to the usual treatment of | 
trade problems by those prominent in pub- | 
lishing and bookselling we have had arti- | 
cles by Katherine Lee Bates, Paul Frankl, | 
Beverley Nichols, Louis Bromfield, Rich- 
ard Halliburton, Michael Sadleir, Addison 
Hibbard, Edwin Bjorkman, Dorothy La- 
throp, Anne Carroll Moore, \ Howard 
Mumford Jones, Bernice Kenyon, Robert 
Nathan, May Lamberton Becker, Fowle! 
Wright and S. S. Van Dine. There have 
been the usual special issues, and we have | 
used several series of articles this year, Rowe © 
Wright’s “Women in Publishing” to whic! | 
William E. Harris contributed; Bess | 
Graham’s “Famous Literary Prizes a! | 
Their Winners”; John Winterich’s “Re | 
mantic Stories of Great Books,” Ruth| 
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Brown Park’s ‘How to Run a Bookshop,” 
and May Lamberton Becker’s articles on 
foreign bookshops. Frederick M. Hopkins, 
in addition to his regular “Old and Rare 
Books” department has contributed special 
articles on outstanding sales, and summar- 
ized in the Rare Book Number the past 
auction season and forecasted the high-spots 
of the present one. 

For the first time departments written by 
correspondents in different cities were run 
regularly this year. -Dale Warren wrote 
about Boston’s. activities, Donald F. Rose 
about Philadelphia’s, Milton Fairman 
about Chicago’s -and Carl Claudy about 
Washington’s. ‘The news about the Eng- 
lish booktrade by our London correspondent 
appeared once a month, These depart- 
ments will continue with only one change. 
Ralph Klein will now write about Phila- 
delphia since Donald Rose’s writing does 
not leave him the time to continue, 

In 1929 we expect to surpass the 1928 
showing. Our editorial plans are the basis 
for this expectation. And to make it easier 
for our readers to get at the articles which 
we are planning we are adding, beginning 
in this issue, an index to each week’s contri- 
butions, as well as announcements of com- 
ing articles. This will be found on the 
inside of the back cover. 

We hope that 1928 has been as encour- 
aging for our readers as it has been for us 
and that 1929 will be a stimulating and a 
prosperous year for all the booktrade. 


So You’re Going to Europe! 


LARA LAUGHLIN’S plan for a 
pilgrimage for booksellers was pub- 
licly launched at the New York 
Booksellers’ League last November. But 
before then she had talked it over with the 
editors of the Publishers’ Weekly and had 
promised to work out the details so they 
could be presented in the pages of the 
Weekly to a wider audience of book people. 
Miss Laughlin is well known every- 
where because of her books “So You're 
Going to Paris!” “So You’re Going to 
England!” etc. And that Miss Laughlin 
knows her stuff and would plan a perfect 
tour to the England which booksellers long 
to see does not need to be argued to those 
who are familiar with her books. 
A party of twenty or twenty-five, as she 
Says, is small enough not to be cumbersome, 
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small enough to make a friendly unit and 
yet large enough to procure many practical 
advantages. To motor thru England is 
one of the pleasantest ways to see England 
and a party of twenty-five can charter a 
motor bus at a reasonable rate. Then 
again, twenty-five booksellers can call upon 
authors and publishers in a body, altho 
twenty-five individual booksellers would 
hesitate to do so one by one. 

The economics of the journey have been 
carefully considered and will be dealt with 
firmly. In other words they will conform 
to the outlines of a slender purse. Miss 
Laughlin has in mind, too, the usefulness 
of a trip of this sort to the clerk. He 
should after one short summer in Europe 
be able to sell more books, not only travel 
books, but novels, art books, histories, any 
book that presupposes a background. Some 
booksellers may be rich enough to invest 
in this pleasant sort of education; some 
others may be glad to be given a vacation 
with pay as a help toward making it possible. 


Modern Art in Common Use 


N the January number of the Women’s 
Home Companion Henry W. Kent, 
secretary of the Metropolitan Museum 

of Art, describes very succinctly the place 
which modern art has made for itself in 
the modern American home. Mr. Kent 
is especially competent to speak on this, as 
he has done as much as any one person 
to further the appreciation of modern art, 
and it was at his suggestion that R. H. 
Macy & Company planned their exhibits 
of modern art which attracted national ‘at- 
tention. 

“America is on the verge of the most 
remarkable, and in many ways the most 
promising development in the long history 
of art,” is the opinion of Mr. Kent... 
“Thru the economies of mass production 
and distribution, thru increases in leisure 
time and in average income, and thru a 
growing culture which is resulting from 
our emphasis on universal education, we 
have the capacity to put art on the demo- 
cratic basis where it belongs. ‘This does 
not in any sense imply a cheapening of 
art; it means rather an enriching of our 
national life.... 

“First and foremost,’ he says, “do 
not confuse style or the vogue of the 
moment with modern design.” And again, 
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‘Next, remember that design is evolution- 
ary, not revolutionary. Its main forms 
in line and color are rooted in human 
nature, which, after all, has changed but 
little during the span of history....We 
are now living in an exciting day and 
veneration and we can no more relegate 
our artistic expression to the museum and 
forget it than we can dismiss language 
as something which affects only the gram- 
marians.... Much of the present confu- 
sion of thought is cleared up if we sub- 
stitute for ‘modern art’ the more ex- 
act term, contemporary design....Thru- 
out history the things of everyday use have 
been accepted as legitimate means for ex- 
pressing artistic vitality. ..Contemporary 
design realizes that its only justification 
for existence is to serve its day and gen- 
eration better than any earlier design can 
do that job....So long as design is pro- 
tected from standardization in rigid molds 
there will be differences of opinion as to 
whether this shape or that color combina- 
tion is good, bad or indifferent. Only 
time and public opinion can give final 
answer on any general trend or specific 
product. It is for this reason that the 
initiative of the retail merchants in col- 
lecting and displaying the work of con- 
temporary designers is so full of promise 
as well as so helpful to the shopper, for 
they focus attention on the modern move- 
ment and facilitate the comparisions which 
expedite the forming of opinion.” 





The Reading Habit Increases 
ve HE reading habit has increased 


to a marvelous extent in recent 

years,” said John Cotton Dana at 
the New Jersey Library Association meet- 
ing. “For example, magazines that cater 
chiefly or largely to our taste for stories 
are now bought, in a year, in this country 
alone, to the number of 625 million, 
which is fully three times the total of all 
the books of all kinds lent in a year by all 
the libraries in the country. Many other 
figures are quite as startling. They mean 
that libraries now supply the grand total 
of all our readers with a very small frac- 
tion of all the things that they read. The 
growth of the reading habit in the last 
few decades has been due to many factors. 
Perhaps the two most important are the 
public schools, which teach most of the 
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elements of the reading art while we are 
young, and the printing press... . Add 
to public school and printing press, 
such products of the latter—advertising, 
posters, pictures, and many others—and 
such stimulants of reading as are the radio, 
the movie and the thousand new things 
which we are each year more keen to 
know about, use and enjoy, and you have 
ample reasons for the growth of the read- 
ing habit; and ample reasons also to con- 
vince us that reading will continue to in- 
crease in quantity every day and every 
year for decades to come. It is possible, of 
course, that radio, television and other 
coming inventions may make reading un- 
necessary. But invention and discovery 
have thus far seemed to promote reading; 
and I am quite satisfied with the belief 
that no new gadgets will soon so usurp the 
place of reading as to compel us to close 
our library doors and leave our books to 
dust and spiders. Guesses, prophecies, 
spiritual divinations and the like have had 
their useful hours, and will surely have 
more; but public libraries in today’s new | 
world of science, invention, industry and | 
print, will be wise if they divert some of — 
their energy from literature, and helping 
adults who have not helped themselves, 
and the improvement of children’s read- 
ing, to helping the industrious and inquir- 
ing man.” 


Tariff Revision 


ITH the possibility of general re- 
vision of the tariff schedules under 
consideration in Congress, dates 
have been named for hearings and Chair- 
man Hawley of the House Committee has | 
specified February 13th and 14th for the 
hearing on paper and books, and for all 
items on the Free List for February 2oth, 
21st, 23rd. There are objections being | 
voiced to any revision, but the general ex- 
pectation is that a program resulting from 
these hearings will be undertaken at a spe- 
cial session of Congress in the spring oF | 
fall of next year. The Subcommittee 0” | 
Paper and Books will include Congressme! © 
F. M. Davenport, A. T. Treadway, and © 
C. R. Chindblom. There has so far bee! | 
no word of any preparation in the book- | 
trade for organized effort for revision. 
Figures are now available for five full © 
vears of book imports, the present law hav | 
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ing gone into effect in September, 1922. 
On the free list the books and other mate- 
rial over twenty years old, which, because 
of this age limit, are duty free, went. up 
steadily until 1925 and since then have 
fallen off. Bibles have remained practically 
stationary, this in spite of the fact that the 
market for them has been steadily growing. 
Books in foreign languages have naturally 
increased, as communication has improved 
with foreign countries, but, after rising 
from $1,000,000 to over $2,000,000, 1927 
saw a decrease to $1,648,000. Books 
tree for institutional or private use and not 
for sale increased from $359,000 to $741,- 
ooo, practically double. 

The classification that most concerns the 
publishing trade is the dutiable books im- 
ported by publishers for sale. As compared 
to the total sales of books in these countries 
the figures are small, being made up large- 
ly of books that cannot be manufactured 
economically in the small quantities which 
can be sold on this side. A new problem 
in interpreting these figures has been de- 
veloped in the Fordney bill, as the duty of 
15%, which was continued from the for- 
mer Underwood tariff, applies only to 
books, music and pamphlets of foreign 
authorship, all others, 25%. Those at 15% 
have increased from $2,000,000 to $2,894,- 
000 by gradual stages. The other group 
includes books of all kinds, music and pam- 
phlets that do not fall in the above classifi- 
cation. 

This means material of American au- 

thorship that was manufactured abroad, 
whether in series or current output, books 
of compilation which the Custom House 
has unexpectedly decreed are not of for- 
cign authorship even tho of foreign editing, 
and books of various types which fall un- 
der the heading “Not Otherwise Specified.” 
Uhis group started with $385,000 and in- 
creased to $1,167,000, seeming to indicate 
the intention on the part of the appraisers 
te find ways of putting as much material 
as possible into a “not otherwise specified” 
classification and thus under the higher 
rating. 
_ There are no statistics separating books 
‘rom music, in either the 15% or the 
25% class. Because of the 70% duty on 
picture books with little text, their im- 
portation has practically ceased, and other 
children’s books which are given separate 
classification make but a small total. 
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Book Imports, 1922-1927 Inclusive 


1927 


1926 


1925 


1924 


1923 


1922 


Dutiable 


$2,894,203 
1,167,898 


$2,792,511 
961,872 


$2,276,905 
523,446 


366,306 


$2,016,471 


385,483 


$2,038,981 


85,619 (3 mos.) 


-$ 446,627 (3 mos.) 


© 
Co 


Of Foreign Authorship’ ** 15 


All other 25%’ 


Books and other Material. for Chil- 


39,276 


50,279 
326 


52,441 
1,638 263 


40,621 


63,248 
610 


2,521 (3 mos.) 


dren (more text than pictures) 25% 18,608 (3 mos.) 


Toy Books 70% 


Duty Free 


741,836 


2,453,197 
444,074 
1,648,555 


2,768,595 
390,692 
2,138,196 
682,621 


443,930 
520,134 


3,460,017 
1,796,483 


415,651 


441,371 
(except those bound in leather where the binding has a higher rate), Pamphlets, Music and all 


1,912,144 
1,453,428 


1,672,044 
359,105 
1,005,281 
359,392 


229,463 
329,958 


. 1,830,287 
968,881 


Over 20 Years Old 
In Foreign Languages ............ 
Books for Institutions and Private Use 


Bibles 


‘Includes Books, unbound and bound 


printed matter not otherwise specified. 


* The classification includes any books, music and pamphlets which are of foreign authorship. 
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New Year Changes in Publishing 
Houses 


American Booksellers’ Association 
HE American Booksellers’ Associa- 
tion has just signed a five year lease 
on 35 East 20th Street for the offices 
of the Association, and for the Clearing 
House and warehouse. It will move from 
32 University Place to the new address on 
February Ist. 
A. & C. Boni 
CREATIVE ART, which is published 
by A. & C. Boni and whose offices have 
been on the same floor as the Bonis’ at 66 
Fifth Avenue, is to be in a new office on 
the eighth floor of the same building. 


Brentano’s 


(GEORGE JOEL is now head of the 


publicity department of Brentano’s. 


Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith, Inc. 

"THE officers of the new firm of Jonathan 

Cape and Harrison Smith, Inc., have 
just been announced. Mr. Cape is presi- 
dent and Mr. Smith, vice-president. Robert 
Ballou is treasurer and Howard Potter, 
secretary. The offices of the firm are at 
139 East 46th St., and the telephone num- 
ber is Vanderbilt 7855. 


Congregational Publishing Society 
W ILBUR HUGH DAVIES is now in 

charge of the Society’s trade depart- 
ment. Sally A. Daniels, who has been 
traveling for the Society, is now in charge 
of the promotion department. 

Covici, Friede, Inc. 

A> announced previously in these pages, 

Joseph Margolies, formerly buyer at 
Brentano’s, became Covici, Friede’s sales 
manager on the first of the year. He will 
also serve as advisor on the editorial board. 


F. S. Crofts & Co. 


F S. CROFTS has moved from 66 Fifth 
* Avenue to 41 Union Square. Allen 


Sage Wilber, who has been at Macmillan’s 
for thirteen years, was recently elected 
vice-president and James Ward Gilman 
became assistant secretary and head of the 
manufacturing department. 


M. A. Donahue & Co. 
OHN C. HILL, formerly of the Dodge 
Publishing Co., will represent Donahue 
on the Pacific Coast this year, covering 
territory from Denver west, 


Dorrance & Co., Inc. 
W. H. DORRANCE, formerly Secre- 
tary-Treasury, has been elected 
Vice-President and A. M. Bond, Secretary. 


Doubleday, Doran 

D OUBLEDAY, DORAN are planning 

for the Crime Club and Junior Books 
to be sold by special trade representatives. 
Philip Hodge, formerly New England 
trade manager of the Macmillan Company 
is to be sales manager of Junior books. 
Everett Abbott, formerly of Dodd, Mead, 
has joined the selling staff of the Crime 
Club. Morris Axelrod, formerly manager 
of the Grand Central shop of Doubleday, 
Doran Bookshops, Inc., has also joined the 
Crime Club selling staff. 


Duffield & Co. 
A PUBLICITY department, under the 
direction of Foster Ware, has been 
added to Duffield’s organization. 


Garden City Publishing Co. 
REDERICK R. RINEHART is now 
advertising manager of’ Doubleday, 
Doran. Henry E. Loizeaux joined the 


Garden City Pub. Co. two months ago, | 


and their selling organization has two new 
additions, Samuel L. Dorsey and Edwin 
Dillon. 

Greenberg, Publisher, Inc. 
(GREENBERG, PUBLISHER, INC., 
— has moved to new and considerably 
larger quarters in the Mohawk Building, 
160 Fifth Avenue. 


Hale, Cushman & Flint 


HALE: CUSHMAN & FLINT, as an | 


nounced in last week’s issue, have | 


absorbed the Medici Society, and are tak- 


ing over the Boston, New York and Chi- | 


cago offices of the Society. 
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Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
RAYMON D EVERITT has succeeded 
Harrison Smith and Louise Bonino as 
director of advertising and publicity for 
Harcourt, Brace. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 
D®. GUY M. WHIPPLE has joined 
the editorial staff of Heath as editor 
of the books for the grades and junior high 
schools. He has for 15 years been editor 
of the Yearbooks of the National Society 
for the Study of Education and the Educa- 
tional Problem Series. Mrs. E. D. Stuber 
has been appointed to take charge of the 
publicity and advertising. 
Henry Holt & Co. 
UNDER the reorganization of Henry 
Holt & Co., which has now become 
Henry Holt & Co., Inc., Herschel Brickell 
has been made head of the trade department, 
succeeding Elliot Holt who withdrew from 
the business on January Ist. 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
VREST ORTON, until recently con- 
nected with the Saturday Review of 
Literature, has joined Alfred Knopf. He 
was at one time connected with the 4 mer- 
ican Mercury but will be in the book pub- 
lishing end of the business this time. 
Marion Fiery, formerly at Dutton’s, 1s 
head of Knopf’s new juvenile department. 
Horace Liveright 


OHN S. CLAPP, eastern sales repre- 
sentative, has resigned to accept a posi- 
tion with Ives Washburn. Manuel Siwek, 
already with the Liveright organization, is 
taking his place. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 
ILLIAM C. ROBINSON is to rep- 
resent Lippincott in the Middle 
West and on the Coast this year. 


The Macaulay Company 

jos T. HOTCHKISS, formerly sec- 

retary of the Reilly & Lee Company, 
has joined the Macaulay sales staff and 
will carry their line on the West coast for 
the coming season. James J. Bell, for 
seven years with the Cosmopolitan Book 
Corporation, has also joined the staff. 
Charles Springhorn, formerly advertising 
manager of the D. C. Heath Co., is now 
Macaulay’s advertising manager. Tom 
Davin, who formerly occupied this position, 
is now concentrating on the promotion of 
a constantly growing list. 
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The new building of the Oxford University 
Press in Toronto 


Robert M. McBride Co. 

AS announced previously Carol Wilford 

has recently been appointed juvenile 
editor of McBride’s and Dodge’s list. The 
position recently made vacant by the resig- 
nation of Stuart Rose is being filled by 
Richard B. Glaenzer who has been in 
charge of publicity and special editorial 
work for two years. Ivan Somerville who 
has had charge of the manufacturing de- 
partment of the McBride Co., has recently 
left and his place is being filled by Daniel 
Bradley, who has been manufacturing the 
Dodge books. John T. Hotchkiss is to rep- 
resent the Dodge Publishing Company on 
the Pacific Coast. 


Macrae Smith Co. 
W D. HICKS has resigned from the 
* sales staff and Joseph V. Heaney, 
formerly with the Oxford University Press, 
will represent Macrae Smith in the South, 
Middle West and New England, and Ellis 
Baker, formerly with J. B. Lippincott Co., 
will represent them on the coast as far east 
as Denver and will have permanent head- 
quarters in San Francisco. 
Minton, Balch & Co. 
MINTON, BALCH & CO., now at 11 
East 45th Street, are moving into new 
offices at 205 East 42nd Street. Alfred J. 
White, for the past eight or nine years 
with Harper & Bros., joined the organ- 
ization on January Ist. 
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William Morrow and Co. 
“THERE have been two additions to the 
Morrow sales force: Donald L. Steven- 
son, who will visit New York State and 
New England, except Boston, and Edward 
P. Carter, Jr., for New York City and sub- 
urban towns. 
National Publishing Co. 
OHN W. CLINGER joined the Na- 
tional Publishing Company in April of 
1928 as Bible Promotion Manager, and 
Harry V. Meyer has joined the sales staff. 
W. W. Norton & Co. 
EORGE STEVENS has taken over 
the advertising and sales promotion of 
the Norton list. 
Oxford University Press 
HE Press recently remoyed to 114 
Fifth Avenue. H. Sidney Bentzien is 
now treasurer. Charles Korbel is to call 
on the trade in Chicago and the Middle 
West and W. G. Gordon will serve on 
the Coast and the Far West. George W. 
Stewart is Clarendon Press sales manager 
and Lynn Carrick has joined the sales 
force, specializing in Clarendon Press pub- 
lications. Dr. M. E. Speare is now man- 
ager of the educational department, in 
which there are two new travelers, H. C. 
Francis. and A. D. Bate. Duncan Mce- 
Kenzie is manager of the music department. 
Payson & Clarke, Ltd. 
S previously announced, Joseph Hilyer 
has succeeded William Farquhar Pay- 
son as president. Sidney Biddell has been 
elected Vice-President. Howard Potter 
has resigned as sales manager and Reba 5S. 
Christoph as associate editor. Robert J. 
Buckner succeeds Gertrude Linnell, who 
has resigned as publicity and advertising 
manager. Ray J. Whitehead and Carl K. 
Wilson have joined the sales force.. Mr. 
Potter who left to go with Jonathan Cape 
and Harrison Smith, has been succeeded by 
R. N. Hays, formerly of Doubleday, 


Doran. Reilly & Lee Co. 
[8 the absence of Howard W. Cook, 
Eastern Manager of Reilly & Lee, who 
sailed for Europe to visit France, Germany 
and Austria, the New York office will be 
in charge of Mr. Cook’s assistant, Willard 
Dodge. 
The Saalfield Publishing Co. 
OHN T. HOTCHKISS and R. G. 
Buckalew have been added to the Saal- 


field sales staff. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons 
AS announced in the Spring of 1928, 
Charles Scribner has retained the chair- 
manship of the Board of Directors of Scrib- 
ner’s, and Arthur H. Scribner has been 
elected president. Wallace M. Meyer is 
now on the book editorial staff. 


J. H. Sears & Co. 
LOYD H. NOURSE will represent 
Sears on the Pacific Coast this year. 


Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
HE only change in personnel at Stokes 
Company at this time is the addition to 
Emily Street’s department of Mrs. Mary 
Mackay, an ex-newspaperwoman, who will 
have charge of the publicity. 


George Sully & Co. 
LEONARD SULLY has‘ taken 
* charge of the manufacturing depart- 
ment and will confine his efforts to produc- 
tion for the next few years. 


University of Chicago Press 
NABEL IRELAND is book editor and 
Dorothy Swift journal editor in Gor- 
don J. Laing’s department. A. Q. Burns 
and David Beacon and G. C. Crippen join 
Rollin D. Hemens on the selling staff. 


Vanguard Press 

AMES HENLE, who has been manag- 
ing editor of McCall’s Magazine, has 
become president of the Vanguard Press. 
Jacob Baker, identified with the publishing 
house since its beginning, remains as vice- 
president. and director. At this time 
Laurence Stallings has become a member 
of the board of directors of the organiza- 
tion. With the addition of new capital its 
corporate structure has been reorganized. 


Ives Washburn, Inc. 
OHN S. CLAPP, who has been with 
Boni & Liveright (now Horace Live: 
right) for the last five years, has joined 
Ives Washburn to take charge of sales in 
the East and the Middle-West. 


W. A. Wilde Co. 

OHN T. HOTCHKISS will represent | 
Wilde on the Pacific Coast, and I. L. | 
Hobden will serve as Canadian represente- 4 
tive. 4 


Arthur R. Womrath, Inc. 

THE business offices of Arthur R. Won | 

rath have been moved from 21 West 
45th Street to 223 Spring Street. 
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English Register of Copyright 
Is Urged 


HE Stationers’ Company is making an 

effort to secure again statutory rights for 
its Copyright Register. Years ago every 
|:nglish publication carried the words, “En- 
tered at Stationers’ Hall,” but when the 
(-nglish copyright law was last revised the 
necessity for entering in Stationers’ Hall 
was dropped and the book was automati- 
cally copyrighted on creation or on publica- 
tion. Under the present system there is no 
actual record, and such record would be of 
creat service to users of copyright material 
ind probably to the authors themselves. 
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Harvard’s New Advertising 
HARVARD University Press, whose 


publications have found increased 
distribution among the general public, has 
added an institutional touch to its adver- 
tising beginning with the first of the year 
under a pen and ink sketch which repro- 
duces one of the famous Harvard gates 
with the old buildings beyond and_ uses 
the uniform heading, “Harvard University 
Press offers for your January reading,” 
and then in text type an informal discus- 
sion of the volumes which they are about . 
to publish. This style of institutional 
copy seems especially suitable for a uni- 
versity press. 





Lhe Bookmobtle Drives South 


[iH Ek BOOKMOBILE, which goes out as the emissary of a group of houses that 
are producing and marketing bibliographical tools and supplies, started South on 


January 3rd. 


After intermediate stops it will visit Washington, January 10-11, 


Wy inchester, January 12-13, Harrisonburg, January 14, Staunton, January 15, Char- 
lottesville, January 16-17, Fredericksburg, January 18, Richmond, January 19-20. . The 
Story of the Bookmobile appeared in the issue of December 15, 1928. 
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In the Bookmarket 


P A M- 

PHLET 

by Bar- 
rett H. Clark 
about Paul 
Green has just 
been published 
by McBride. 
It is a very 
complete dis- 
cussion of his 
work, and has 
appended a 
check-list of 
Mr. Green’s 
writings. 
& & Random 
House will 
publish in this 
country the 
book published in England by Peter Davies 
as “Sappho Revocato, Being an Emended 
text with an English Translation, a Life 
and a Glossary of Aeolic Words” by J. M. 
Edmonds. Vera Willoughby, whose works 
in “The Recruiting Officer” and whose 
covers for the set of Disraeli’s novels pub- 
lished by Knopf established her with lovers 
of book decoration in this country, has done 
two drawings for the book which are re- 
produced in collotype. #& % & 

Seldon Truss, whose picture is presented 
on this page, tried for seven years to be 
a farmer and went broke, which was fortu- 
nate for detective story fans, for he then 
devoted himself to writing. His third 
thriller, “The Living Alibi” is soon to be 
published by Coward-McCann, & #& & 
Brentano's has announced a posthumous 
novel by Stendhal for next month. It is 
called “Lamiel” and was found among 
Stendhal’s papers when he died, and for 
years reposed in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
unpublished.’ It has been translated into 
English for the first time by Jacques Le 
Clerg. & * & 

The Derrydale Press (127 East 34th 
Street, New York) has published a vol- 
ume of particular interest to lovers of 
sports. “Hounds and Hunting Through the 
Ages” by Joseph B. Thomas is a book about 





Seldon Truss 





the chase in America, and has a foreword 
by the Earl of Lonsdale. & &% & Marie 
Le Franc’s “The Whisper of a Name” 
which has been published in this country 
by Bobbs-Merrill won the Femina-Vie 
Heureuse prize in 1928. The translation 
has been made by George and Hilda Shive- 
ly. Mr. Shively is in the editorial depart- 
ment of Bobbs-Merrill. & * & Another 
publisher who has wielded the pen this 
year is Richard T. Walsh, president of the 
John Day Company who, in collaboration 
with Milton S. Salsbury, has written “The 
Making of Buffalo Bill.” Bobbs-Merrill 
has published the book. & & & Charles 
Malam, the young Vermont poet whose 
first book of verse, “Spring Plowing” was 
published several months ago by Double- 
day, Doran, has been awarded a Rhodes 
Scholarship. He is already at Oxford 
studying the English novel under a fellow- 
ship awarded him for his excellent record 
at Middlebury College from which he 
graduated last June. & & 

The Oxford University Press has pub- 
lished “Keats’s Shakespeare, a Descrip- 
tive Study Based on New Material” by 
Professor Caroline Spurgeon. - The new 
material it is based on is Keats’s own notes, 
which are legion, thruout a seven-volume 
set of Shakespeare and indicate clearly that 
the Shakespearean element in Keats’s work 
was not co-incidence. There are 100 pages 
of actual reproduction of passages marked 
by the Georgian poet. & % & 

A new book by André Gide is included 
in Knopf’s Spring list. This time it is a 
travel record, “Travels in the Congo,” but 
one which tells the simple truth about the 
particular place yisited without prejudice 
and without any romantic distortment of 
fact. M. Gide is a keen observer. & *% & 
The musical comedy “Whoopee” which is 
playing in New York, produced by Mr. | 
Ziegfeld and acted by Eddie Cantor and | 
others, is a musical version of E. J. Rath’s © 
“The Nervous Wreck.” The book was 
published by G. Howard Watt, and a play | 
was made of it and a movie. Perhaps 2 | 
new movie version will be made to keep | 
the story going, a talkie. | 
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English Booktrade News 


From Our London Correspondent 


Bookbinders’ Terms Standardized 


“The Master Bookbinders’ Association 
has collaborated with a technical committee 
of the Federation of Master Printers in 
the issue of a volume entitled ‘Letterpress 
Bookbinding Terminology,’ which seeks 
to remove ambiguities and vague expres- 
sions in describing the various classes of 
work by providing every existing term with 
an exact definition, and in some cases to 
narrow their application rather than to coin 
new terms,” says The Newspaper World. 

“The book deals entirely with matters 
connected with the wholesale ‘Letterpress 
binding’ trade, altho one observes that much 
space is devoted to definitions of gold and 
silt—which definitions, incidentally, might 
usefully be incorporated in the similar 
handbook relating to the account book 
trade, which was issued a year ago, when 
it is next reprinted.” 


Sir John Murray 


The death of Sir John Murray, 
K.C.V.O., is a serious loss to English pub- 
lishing. He was the head of the great 
publishing house of Murray that ha_is- 
sued so many great and important books. 
The late Sir John Murray was the fourth 
of that name, and it was a noteworthy 
event when he was knighted a year or two 
since. He was decorated with the Vic- 
torian Order on the publication of Queen 
Victoria’s ““Letters.”’ The present directors 
of the firm are Lt. Col. John Murray, 
D.S.0., W. Farquharson, and T. R. Grey. 


“Best Detective Story Ever Written” 


Mr. Baldwin, the British Prime Min- 
ister, speaking at the Thanksgiving Day 
Dinner of the American Society in Lon- 
don, said: “It was Poe who first taught 
us to write detective stories. An American 
woman, the successor of Poe, Anna Katha- 
rine Green, gave us ‘The Leavenworth 
Case,’ which I still think one of the best 
detective stories ever written.” 


Exchanging Visits 
It is extremely interesting to note the 





number of English publishers who visit 
America these days. Just at the moment 
Jonathan Cape is in America, and Alfred 
Knopf has arrived in London. Mr. Cape’s 
association with America started several 
years since, while Mr. Knopf has come to 
know much about the English book world 
thru his London office. He arrived just 
about the same time that the announcement 
was made that one of his authors, Sigrid 
Undset, had been awarded the Nobel Prize 
for literature. 


G. V. Carey of the Cambridge University Press 


We learn with very great interest that 
G. V. Carey, late scholar of Caius College 
and a Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge, 
who is at present educational secretary of 
the Cambridge University Press, is resign- 
ing this post and is to become headmaster 
of the famous Eastbourne College in July 
next. 

A Galsworthy Exhibition 


There has been an exhibition of Gals- 
worthy’s manuscripts and first editions at 


the First Edition Club at Bedford Square. 
Holiday Business 


Both booksellers and publishers find that 
the season is a satisfying one, and books 
seem to become more popular every Christ- 
mas. This, said a columnist the other day, 
suggests increasing advertising. We should 
have said that this was only one of the 
factors. It is our definite belief that the 
National Book Council has had a very 
marked effect upon sales of books this 
Christmas time. 


A Famous Bookshop 


We have just received an extremely in- 
teresting booklet from the famous book- 
selling house of J. & E. Bumpus, which is 
so admirably directed these days by John 
G. Wilson. The booklet to which we 
refer is both excellently produced and in- 
teresting. There is a reproduction of a 
drawing of the present premises on the 
front, and on page two of the cover there 
is a reproduction of Rowlandson’s Saloon 
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One Hundred Years Ago. Bumpus’s is in 
Oxford Street, which in Rowlandson days 
was ill-lit and ill-paved, and it may only 
now be remembered by books. It is in- 
teresting to remember that the building at 
350 Oxford Street was the Old Maryle- 
bone Watch House, and the editor of this 
pamphlet says, “Our modern preoccupa- 
tions are occasionally relieved by memories 
of Jack Sheppard and Dick Turpin, both 
of whom enjoyed the hospitality of our 
cellars.” The booklet in question includes 
photographs of the ground floor which is 
the bound book department, as well as the 
secondhand department, and a delightful 
children’s room on the second floor, and 
the literary bureau, etc. The children’s 
room, which is perfectly delightful, has 
been specially designed. There are little 
tables and chairs, low, convenient shelves, 
and a delightful frieze. ‘The books are so 
classed that boys may find adventure stories, 
or historical romance or tales of the sea, 
while girls who want school tales, fairy 
books, or poetry, may find these volumes 
just as easily. With this booklet comes a 
Christmas voucher. The idea is a good 
one, and it enables the receiver to take it 
to any bookseller and select the books they 
want up to the value of 7/6d. Altho, of 
course, any intelligent individual may cross 
out the 7/6d and make it any amount 
which he chooses. 


How to Sell Classics 


We quote the following from a sheet of 
news which comes from the offices of the 
National Book Council this week: 

“There was an amusing account in The 
Evening Standard the other day of Ameri- 
can methods of selling classics. We are 
sorry to harp so persistently on the Ameri- 
cans, but really they do ‘put it over’ to 
the most incredible-extent, and their richly 
vital methods might well be adapted to 
use over here, where we have, no doubt, a 
more passionate individualism—a desire to 
keep ourselves to ourselves—and above all, 
a dislike of being buttonholed by any mer- 
chant, be he selling books or buttons.” 


Good Book Producing 


In the current issue of ““Now and Then” 


wh?” published by Jonathan Cape—Mr. 


Cape . at present in New York—there is 
an interesting article on the effect of well- 
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produced books on the sales. The writer 
of the editorial in the course of this article 
says: “We are now beginning to notice 
whether a book is well- or ill-produced. 
There are signs abroad that certain people 
outside the class of collectors take an in- 
terest in such things. Books on printing 
and bookbinding are being published, and 
apparently being bought, and articles are 
being printed in all manner of papers and 
magazines dealing with the physical appear- 
ance of the books. And, of course, the 
number of goodlooking books increases 
constantly. 


Encyclopaedia Accused of 
Fraudulent Methods 
eee well-known educators whose 


names had been connected with the 

“Perpetual Encyclopaedia,” published 
at 104 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
educators including such well-known fig- 
ures as Jane Addams and President Scott 
of Northwestern University, have denied 
that they had ever authorized the use of 
their names as contributors and advisers to 
the publication. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission is investigating the sales and adver- 
tising methods of this corporation and two 
affliated companies, the Source Research 
Council, Inc., and the North American 
Publishing Company. They are charged 
with unfair methods of competition, threats 
to blackmail delinquent subscribers and 
forgery and -trickery by salesmen. Ap- 
parently the names had been obtained by 
sending a single article to these people and 
asking them for approval or correction. No 
reference was made to the fact that the 
article was to be used in an encyclopaedia. 
“Altho each of the companies is selling a 
separate encyclopaedia,” says the attorney 
for the Commission, “the content of the 
books is identical.” 

This action on the part of the Commis- 
sion is very welcome to the broad group ot 
subscription publishers, as it has been their 
program for some years to find ways of 
keeping out these fraudulent methods and 
thus to clear the names of subscription book 
sellers. At a conference with the Federal 
Trade Commission a few years ago all the 
well-known firms agreed with the Com- 
mission that the methods now cited should 
be considered as bad practice. 
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Associated Book Travelers Make 
Whoopee! 


ILLIAM B. SEABROOK, author of 

“Magic Island” (Harcourt) and John 
|. Niles, author of “One Man’s War” 
(Holt) and “Songs My Mother Never 
Taught Me” (Macaulay) were the chief 
attractions at the not-soon-to-be-forgotten, 
fourth annual banquet of the Associated 
Book Travelers held on December 26th at 
the Commodore Hotel. 

Harry Gould, president of the Ameri- 
can News Company, and Fred Hood, vice- 
president of the Baker & Taylor Company 
and Harry Patterson were enthusiastically 
elected honorary members of the Associ- 
ated Book Travelers. 

The officers for the coming year are 
George V. Seiftert (Doubleday, Doran) 
president; William Corrigan, Jr., (Mor- 
row) vice-president; George Amis (/Har- 
court) secretary and Leon Welker (4?- 
pleton) treasurer. 

The Sidney Lenz and Milton C. Work 
of the trade for 1929-30 turned out to be 
John McCoy (Doubleday) winner of the 
first prize and Hettinger (Minton, 
Balch) winner of the second. 


The Brotherhood’s 44th Banquet 


LARGE and lively gathering of mem- 

bers and friends of the Brotherhood of 
Commercial Travelers enjoyed the 44th 
annual banquet of the organization at the 
Waldorf Astoria on December 27th. As 
this famous caravansary is soon to disap- 
pear to make way for a commercial giant 
of fifty odd stories, the diners realized they 
were having their last meeting there, after 
being the guests of mein host Oscar for 
more than a generation. 

George Bachman, president for 1928, 
made a very happy address, while John 
Hovendon handled the gavel effectively to 
keep order during the evening. Speeches 
and informal talks were taboo, there were 
instead good music and several vaude- 
villians, including a clever Scotch humorist, 
an expert card trickster, and a fascinating 
temale with bewitching songs. In fact, as 
Shakespeare might have said it, “A pleasant 
evening was had by all,” including George 
McLeod who came all the way down from 
l'oronto with his side-partner to lend dig- 
nity to the occasion. 
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The New Copyright Bill 


MISPRINT in the Issue of Decem- 

ber 15th gave the number of the 
newly introduced copyright bill providing 
for entrance into the International Copy- 
right Union as “H. R. 15000,” | This 
should have read “H. R. 15086.” 


Communication 
TEXAS CLAIMS ATTENTION 


Waco, Texas. 
Kditor, Publishers’ Weekly: 

The two recent articles, relative to 
books and booksellers in the south, have 
gone straight to the “‘bull’s eye.” What 
has been so truthfully said about the south, 
can also be applied to the southwest—only 
more so, for I suspect, that the bookstores 
of Texas, taken. as a whole surpass those 
of other southern states. 

We are continually being urged by en- 
thusiastic publishers to take on certain 
wares, being assured, that so and so much 
space, would be used, advertising said book, 
—always in the Times or some other east- 
ern publication. Which is well in_ its 
way, but which means exactly less than 
nothing to a Texas dealer. Take Waco, 
as the horrible example, I suspect that 
probably, twenty-five copies of the 4?- 
lantic Monthly or New York Times, may 
be sold each issue, in this city. Naturally, 
local dealers are not much influenced by 
such advertising. The Dallas News, Dec. 
16th, had a two page book section; with 
local firms doing the advertising. Yet this 
newspaper covers a wide territory thru- 
out Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana 
and New Mexico. Holland’s Magazine, 
covering the entire south, with a circula- 
tion, that compares very favorably with 
some of these “New Yawk” productions, 
also carries a book section ;—without ad- 
vertising. ‘There are also other papers and 
magazines of note down this way, all of 
which are practically ignored by the ad- 
vertising managers of the eastern publish- 
ing house. Yet, they wonder why Texas 
stores do not buy more of their publica- 
tions. It has never yet dawned upon them, 
that there could possibly be any virtue in 
a little missionary advertising. It would 
no doubt be a revelation to a great many 
credit managers and advertising managers 
of most of the publishing houses, if these 
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birds would take their feet off their desks 
and swing around the territory, and ascer- 
tain under just what conditions many out- 
lying stores are carrying on. 

I had great hopes that the ‘“Bookshop- 
ping” idea would spread out as far as “the 
sticks,” but it seems that this advertising 
is also being done where folks are accus- 
tomed to buy books, and where less per- 
suasion should be needed. ‘Texas for in- 
stance is full of cities that were towns 
last year, towns that were bald spots in 
the wide open spaces just a few years 
ago. And publishers are doing absolutely 
nothing to carry book buying to these peo- 
ple. Oh! the book clubs are doing it all 
right. 

Both Professor Jones and Mr. Bjork- 
man are eminently correct in their state- 
ments, that our people need literary criti- 
cism and real book advice coupled with 
encouragement. I can not add anything 
new, but can see no harm in second fid- 
dling a bit more. 

Now if it is worthwhile to sell books 
at all, it should be made worthwhile to 
sell the better books. Very likely those 
now selling in smaller editions, instead of 
the Porter, Grey and Wright type of 
books only. If dealers ever expect to sell 
the excellent non-fiction book, and the 
novel, wherein the author has to exercise 
his brains and a certain amount of lit- 
erary ability, it is going to be some one’s 
duty to explain to the dear public, that 
“this” book is far superior to “that’’ one 
for “these” reasons. And that duty most 
certainly is the duty of the publisher who 
is casting his child upon a somewhat cold 
and unsympathetic world. By this I do 
not mean that the dealer should not use 
printer’s ink. For the progressive and ag- 
gressive dealer would soon force the con- 
servative gentleman to do likewise. Much 
of the south in general, and Texas in par- 
ticular, is on the verge of an industrial 
development that has not been seen as yet 
in this country. For this reason, as a 
Texas dealer, I selfishly desire, that book- 
selling be promoted in this state. _Inci- 


dentally, in many ways we have advanced 
past Bostonian conditions, which might 
make it possible for certain publishers to 
move their wares amongst Texans. 

These lines are written not with the in- 
tent of taking a sly crack at any one, but 
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with the hope that others will also set 
up a clamor, and thereby bring about a 
readjustment in the various advertising 
programs. In this instance at least, I am 
a strong advocate of foreign (to New 
York) missions. And, maybe some day, 
southwestern and western dealers will be 
close enough to a convention to be able 
to form needed contacts. 
A. F. Von Bion 

P. S. I note that the Bookmobile is 
going to make a nation-wide tour. I take 
it by this, that they are going as far west 
as Ohio. 


Changes in Price 


THE VIKING PRESS 


Effective January 1st, the price of “The Letters of 
a and Vanzetti” (Viking) will be increased to 
3.00. 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 


“Parks: A Manual of Municipal and Country Parks” 
will be $20.00. Present price $15.00. 2 volumes. 

“Play Areas, Their Design and Equipment.” Present 
price $2.00, will be $2.50. 


Record of American Book Pro- 
duction, December, 1928* 
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_*In December, 1927, 592 new books, 81 new edi- 
tions, 149 pamphlets were recorded, a total of 822. 
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HIS list aims to be a complete and 
accurate record of American book pub- 
lications. Pamphlets will be included 
only if of special value. Publishers should 
send copies of all books promptly for anno- 


tation and entry, and the receipt of advance 
copies insures record simultaneous with pub- 
The annotations are descriptive, 
not critical; intended to place not to judge 
the books. Pamphlet material and books of 
lesser trade interest are listed in smaller type. 


lication. 





A. E. pseud. [George Russell] 


Midsummer eve [verse] [lim. ed.] 26p. D 
’28 N. Y., Crosby Gaige [Random House] 
bds. $7.50 


Anna Louise, Sister 

Bible history of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, with Compendium of church history. 
4460p. il. maps D [c.’28] N. Y., Schwartz, 
Kirwin & Fauss 80 c. 
Augustine, Charles, D.D. 

A commentary on the new code of canon 
law; v. 2: Clergy and hierarchy; 5th rev. ed. 
611p. O ’28 St. Louis, Mo., B. Herder $2.50 
Bamesberger, Velda Christena 

An appraisal of a social studies course, in 
terms of its effect upon the achievement, 
activities, and interests of pupils. o1p. (bibl.) 
O (Contribs. to educ., no. 328) ’28c. N. Y., 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. $1.50 
Barr, Walter 

Baxter McLendon; a biography. 327p. il. 
D ’28 Bennettsville, S. C., Bibliotheca Co. 

$2.50 
Baudelaire, Charles 

Little poems in prose; tr. by Aleister 
Crowley; il. by Jean De Bosschere [lim. ed.] 
(Black Manikin imprint) ’28 N. Y., Random 
House $6 
Bickerstaffe, L. E. 

Things seen in Morocco. 1590p. il, map T 
(Things seen ser.) [n.d.] N. Y., Dutton $1.50 
Blanco, Alfredo 

Importers’ and exporters’ handbook. 76p. 
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of New Publications 


The entry is transcribed from title page when 
the book is sent for record. Prices are added 
except when not supplied by publisher or obtain- 
able only on specific request, nm which case word 
wey used. When not specified the binding 

‘ ot M40 


‘ 


ie 


Imprint date or best available date, preferably 
copyright date in brackets, is always stated, ex- 
cept when imprint date and copyright date agree 
and are of the current year, in which case only 


“c” ais used. No ascertainable date is designated 
thus: [n.d.]. 


Sizes are indicated as follows: F (folio: over 
30 centimeters high); Q (4to: under 30 cm.); O 
(8vo: 25 cm.); D (12mo0: 20 cm.); S (16mo: 
17% cm.); T (24mo; 15 cm.); sq., ebl., nar., 
designate square, oblong, narrow. 


Boardman, Charles W. 


Professional tests as measures of teaching 
efficiency in high school. 8s5p. (bibl. foot- 
notes) O (Contribs. to educ., no. 327) ’28c. 
N. Y., Teachers College, Columbia ‘ea 

1.50 


Borden, Albert G. 

The investment trust service of life insur- 
ance. 133p. diagrs. O (Internat’l. life under- 
writers lib.) ’28c. N. Y., F. S. Crofts 

bds. $1.50 


Boswell, James 

Private papers of James Boswell, from 
Malahide Castle; in the collection of Lt.- 
Colonel Ralph Heyward Isham; prepared for 
the press by Geoffrey Scott [lim. ed.]; v. 1 
165p. il. (pt. col.) Q [c.’28] [N. Y., W. E. 
Rudge] bds., bxd. $350, set of 6 v. 


These papers of Dr. Johnson’s biographer are now 
printed for the first time, as they have until recently 
been kept in the archives of Malahide Castle in 
Ireland. The typography and format of these volumes 
were placed in the hands of Bruce Rogers, who de- 
termined on various sizes for the volumes in order 
to reproduce in exact facsimile the rs, journals 
and documents in the collection. There will be 
sixteen volumes in all, three of which are now pub- 
lished, three more to be issued shortly. This first 
volume contains the early papers, 1754-63 and ‘“‘The 
Oath,” 1767. 


Private papers of James Boswell; v. 3, 
Journal of a tour through the courts of Ger- 
many, 1764. 179p. il. Q ’28c. [N. Y., W. E. 
Rudge] bds. bxd. 

Private papers of James Boswell; v. 4, 


Boswell with Rousseau and Voltaire, 1764. 
152p. il. F ’28c. [N. Y., W. E. Rudge] 





S ’28 New Orleans, La., Author fab. $3 bds., bxd. 

Armstrong, Ceci} in Yorkminster; foreword by the very Rev. Lionel 

How to make a linen handkerchief. 8p. diagrs. D Ford. 152p. (bibl. notes) D ['28] Milwaukee, More- 

c.'28 [Elizabeth, N. J.], Practical Arts Pub. Co. house Co. pap. $1 
pap. 25c¢. Boas, Fra 


Baker, A. E, 
The Gospel and modernism; six lectures delivered 


nz 
Materials for the study of inheritance in man. 
548p. O (Columbia Univ. contribs. to anthropology; 
v, 6) ’2 N. Y., Columbia Univ. Press $re 
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Bowen, N. L. 
The evolution of the igneous rocks. 342p. 
(bibl. footnotes) diagrs. O ‘28c. Princeton, 


N. J., Princeton $5 

Bower, B. M., pseud. [Mrs. Bertha Muzzy 
Sinclair-Cowan] 

The Swallowfork bulls. 317p. D ‘20, c.°28, 


‘29 Bost., Little, Brown $2 


Adventure on a western ranch. 


Bryner, Edna 

While the bridegroom 345p. D 
|c.’29] N. Y., Dutton $2.50 

A novel that is a psychological study of a man, 
a modern American, in his relation to the many 
women in his life. 
Bunker, John Wymond Miller, and Turner, 

Clair Elsmere ~ 

Personal hygiene for nurses; 2nd ed. 210p. 
il, diagrs. D ’29,c.'24,’29 St. Louis, Mo., 
C. V. Mosby $2 


Burdett, Osbert 
The Brownings. 354p. (bibl.) O [’29] Bost., 
Houghton $4 


A study of Elizabeth Barrett and Robert Browning 
in their homes, their courtship, their marriage and 
their writing. 

Caballero, Fernan, pseud. [Cecilia Bohl de 
Faber] 

La familia de Alvoreda; ed. by William 
Samuel Hendrix and Ernest Herman Hespelt. 
291p. il. S (Internat'l. modern lang. ser.) 
[c.’28] Bost., Ginn 96 c. 


Cabell, James Branch 

Ballades from the hidden way |lim. ed.] 
46p. il. (col.) O ’28 N. Y., Crosby Gaige 
[Random House] bds. $20 


Chapman, Rev. M. A. 

Sundays of the Saints; sermon outlines for 
the feast days which may occur on Sundays. 
25p. O ’28 St. Louis, Mo., B. Herder = $1.75 


Clifford, George Red 
My experiences as an aviator in the World 
War. 276p. front D °28 Bost., Badger $3 


tarried. 
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Collin, Charles A. 

An evolutionist looks at religion. 272p. |) 
{c.’28] Bost., Stratford $2.50 
Connell, Richard 

Murder at sea. 257p. D ‘20, c.’28,'29 N. Y,, 
Minton, Balch ) $2 

Solving the murder of a passénger on the New 
York-Bermuda boat, S. S. Pendragon. 
Connington, John Jervis, pseud. [Alfred 

Walter Stewart] 

The case with nine solutions. 280p. D ‘29, 
c.’28,’29 Bost., Little, Brown $2 

Eight erroneous solutions of a murder mystery are 
eliminated amid exciting incident. 

Conrad, Joseph 

Letters. of Joseph Conrad to Richard Curle; 
ed. by Richard Curle [lim. ed.] 220p. O ‘28 
N. Y., Crosby Gaige [Random House] 

bds. $22.50 
Cooper, John M., D.D. 

Religion outlines for colleges; v. 4, Life 

problems. 207p. O ’28 Wash., D. C., Catholic 


Educ. Press $1.25 
Cottrell, Mrs. Dorothy 

The singing gold. 306p. D c. Bost. 
Houghton $2.50 


A story of life in Australia. 
Cressey, Clyde S. 

Bookkeeping applied to management. 3806p. 
O [c.’28] Phil., Peirce School of Business 
Administration, 1420 Pine St. $4 
Davis, Frank G. and Davis, B. Carnall 

Guidance for youth; a textbook. 3990p. (2p. 


bibl.) il. D [c.’28] Bost. Ginn $1.76 
Educational and vocational guidance. 

De La Mare, Walter 
At first sight [novel] [lim. ed.] 146p. D 


'28 N. Y., Crosby Gaige [Random House] 
bds. $15 
Dufford, George S. 

A peep at other people [verse] 94p. front. 
(por.) S '28 [Plainfield, N. J., Author] $1.25 
Dunney, Joseph A. 

The Mass: religious ed. 3709p. il. D ‘28 
N. Y., Macmillan 2.50 


ener reer 


Brown, Louise 

An introduction to science; no. 1, The behavior 
of matter; no. 2, The relation of the earth to other 
heavenly bodies; no. 3, Living matter: its nature 
and evolution. various p. (bibls.) D ’28c.  Bost., 
Century Press pap. apply 


[Caldwell, Joseph S.] 

Farm manufacture of unfermented apple juice; 
[rev. ed.]. sop. il. O (U. S. Dept. of Agri., Farmers’ 
bull. 1264) [28] Wash., D. C., Gov’t Pr. Off.; Sup’t 
of Doc. pap. apply 


Cameron, Norman 

Cerebral destruction in its relation to maze learn- 
ing. 68p. (bibl.) diagrs. O (Psychological mono- 
graphs, no. 177) ’28 Princeton, N. J., Psychological 
Review Co. pap. apply 
Catholic press directory for 1928 (The); a complete 

list of Catholic papers and periodicals published in 
the United States. 168p. nar. S c.’2@ Chic., J. H. 


Meier, 64 W. Randolph St. bds. $1 
Clemen, Rudolph A. 
The possibilities of developing new industrial 


markets for farm products. 4p. O (Circular 330) 
{’28} Urbana, IIl., Univ. of Ill., College of Agri. 
- pap. apply 


Cooke, May Thacher 

The spread of the European starling in North 
America (to 1928). op. (bibl.) il. (col.) map 0 
(U. S. Dept. of Agric., cire. 40) ’28 Wash., D. ©. 
Gov’t Pr. Off.; Sup’t of Doc. pap. 5¢ 


Crennell, J. T., and Lea, F. M. ' 
Alkaline accumulators. 142p. (bibl. footnotes) 1/. 
diagrs. D ’28 N. Y. Longmans $3 


Davidson, D. S. 

Decorative art of the Tetes de Boule of Quelec 
38p. (bibl. footnotes) il. (pt. col.) S (indian notes 
and monographs; v. 10, no. 9) ’28 Y., Museum 
of the Amer. Indian, Heye Found’n pap. apply 

Family hunting territories in northwestern North 
America. 34p. (bibl. footnotes) map S (Indian notes 
and monographs; no. 46) ’28 N. Y., Museum ol 
the Amer. Indian, Heye Found’n pap. apply 
Deserontyon, John 

A Mohawk form of ritual of condolence, 1782; t'. 
by J. N. B. Hewitt. 36p. il. S (Indian notes and 
monographs; v. 10, no. 8) ’28 N. Y., Museum of 
the Amer. Indian, Heye Found’n pap. apply 
Doran, Marie 

Fast colors; a bold mystery in three acts. 5p. 
D (French’s internat’! copyrighted ed., no. 658) 
{c.’28] N. Y., S. French pap. 30°. 
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Ellis, Havelock : 

Impressions and comments; third (and 
final) ser., 1920-1923 [new popular ed.] 241p. 
D [c.’24] Bost., Houghton $2.25 


Eustis, Celestine 
Cooking in old Creole days; 2nd ed. [lim. 
ed.] front. (por.) ’28 N. Y., Derrydale Press 
bds. $5 


Farquhar, George 

The recruiting officer; introd. by Sir 
Edmund Gosse [lim, ed.] il. (col.) (Peter 
Davies imprint) ’28 N. Y., Random House 


$20 
Farquhar, S. E., ed. 
The new human interest library; 6 v. 
[reference] 2621p. il. (pt. col.), maps ’28 


Chic., Midland Press bxd. $37.75-$40.25 


Fisher, James Earnest 
Democracy and mission education in Korea. 
200p. (2p. bibl.) O (Contribs. to educ., no 


306) ’28c. N. Y., Teachers College, Columbia 


$1.50 


Univ. 


Fisher, Marian Cole 
Handbook of cookery. 813p. il. O ’28 Mil- 


waukee, Caspar, Krueger, Dory Co. $2.40 
Fletcher, Joseph Smith 
The house in Tuesday Market. 281p. D 


'28 c.’28,’29 N. Y., Knopf $2 
A murder mystery discovered ten years after the 
victim disappeared, 


Forbes, William Cameron 

The Philippine Islands; 2 v. 634p.; 636p. 
(bibl. footnotes) il. map (col.) O ’28c. Bost., 
Houghton buck. $12.50 bxd. 


A history of American administration in the 
Islands by a former Governor-General. 


Fowlkes, John Guy, and Goff, Thomas Theo- 
dore 

Modern life arithmetics; bk. 2. 418p. il. D 

(Three b’k ser.) ’28 N. Y., Macmillan 76c. 
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Fristad, Hazel Julia 

Sunbeams; a book of verses. 70p. il. (pt. 
col.) D [c.’28] Riverside, Cal, Press Pr. & 
Binding House $2 


Gallup, George Horace, ed. 
Best creative work in American high 
schools, 1927-1928. 1oop. il. ’28 Cedar Rapids, 


Ia., Quill & Scroll Soc. $1.50 
Gee, Ernest R. 
Early American sporting books, 1734 to 


1,-O.'- Ne Y¥,, 


1844; a few brief notes. 
bds. $7.50 


Derrydale Press 


Gill, Eric 
Art and prudence [lim. ed.]. il. (Golden 
Cockerel imprint) ’28 N. Y., Random House 
$6.50 


Glenn, Isa [Mrs. S. J. Bayard Schindel] 
Transport. 2099p. Dc. N. Y., Knopf $2.50 


The monotony of the voyage, the insufferable heat 
and the conflicting personalities of the passengers 
on an army transport bound for Manila supply the 
basis of the plot. 


Gowen, Herbert Henry 

A precursor of Perry, or, The story of 
Takano Nagahide. 45p. D (Univ. of Wash. 
chapb’ks, no. 22) ’28c. Seattle, Wash., Univ. 
of Wash. Bk. Store pap. 65 c. 

About a martyr to freedom in Japan of the middle 
19th century. 
Granville-Barker, Harley Granville 

His majesty; a play, in four acts. 127p. 
D ’28c.’28,’29 Bost., Little, Brown $1.50 

About the warfare between dying monarchy and 
weak intentioned democracy in an imaginary mid- 
European country. 
Guedalla, Philip 

Bonnet and shawl [lim. ed.]. ’28 N. Y., 
Crosby Gaige, [Random House] $15 


Guibert, J., and Bast, Victor, A. 


Whence and how the universe? 631p. il. O 
’°28 San Francisco, Ecclesiastical Supply 
Ass'n $4.50 


Hammond, Newton Baker 
Socialized oral English programs. 17op. 
il. D ’28 Bost., Expression Co. $1.75 





Emmet, Boris 

fhe California and Hawaiian Sugar Refining Cor- 
poration of San Francisco, California; a study of 
the origin, business, policies and management of a 
co-operative refining and distributing organization. 
313p. front. map. diagrs. O (Stanford business ser., 
no. 2) ’28c, Stanford Univ., Cal., Stanford Univ. 
Graduate School of Bus. $2.50 


Everett, John Phelps 
‘ The fundamental skills of algebra. t15p. (bibl. 
ootnotes) diagrs. O (Contribs. to educ., no. 324) ’28 c.. 


N. Y., Teachers College, Columbia Univ. apply 
Ferris, Gordon Floyd 
he principles of systematic entomology.  169p. 


oer footnotes) diagrs. O (Stanford Univ. pub’ns, 
one ser. ; Biological sciences; v. 5, no. 3) ’28 c. 
Stanford Univ., Cal., Stanford Univ. Press 


75; pap. $2 
votes, Bernice M. ie 
Michigan novelists. op. O ’28 A 
Mich., G. Wahr _ . oe 


"nem Charles Elmer 
‘Sta; the trail of a lost child. . O (Stratford 
poets) [c.’28] Bost., Stratford _ a 60 ¢. 


‘Hainert, L. E. 


Gardner, H. L. 
The little hour. 

Bost., Stratford 
Gowen, Herbert H. 
The little grey lamb, and other Christmas poems. 

7sp. D {[c.’28] Milwaukee, Morehouse Pub. Co. 
pap. 75¢. 


38p. O (Stratford poets) [c. ’28] 
pap. soc. 


Gray, Lila Sadelia 
A Christmas letter. 
°28] Bost., Stratford 


16p. O (Stratford poets) [e. 
pap. 50c. 


How to make a twenty-five inch model yacht. 
tsp. diagrs. D c.’28 Elizabeth, N. J., Practical 
Arts Pub. Co. pap. 25 ¢. 
Hardy, Thomas 

The play of St. George; as aforetime acted by the 
Dorsetshire Christmas mummers based on the ver- 
sion in “The return of the native,” and completed 
from other versions and local tradition; together 
with a modernized version by Roger S. Loomis. 
36p. D [c.’28] N. Y., S. French pap. s50¢, 
Harper, Earl Enyeart, ed. 

The Abingdon hymnal; a book of worship for 
youth. 3s52p. O [c.’28] N. Y., Abingdon Press $1 
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Henderson, Yandell, and Davie, Maurice Rea, 
eds. 
Incomes and living costs of a university 
faculty; foreword by James Rowland Angell. 
180p. diagrs. D ’28 c. New Haven, Conn., Yale 


A report made by a committee on the academic 
standard of living, appointed by the Yale University 
chapter of the American Association of University 
Professors. 


Hodson, Glen Eaton 

Insects. 176p. il. D (Mother and Ann na- 
ture stories) ’28 St. Paul, Minn., Webb Bk. 
Pub. Co. 26. 


Hornung, Clarence Pearson, ed. 
Bookplates by Harold Nelson. 525p. il. (pt. 
col.) Q ’28 N. Y., Caxton Press $5 


Ssia, Jui-Ching 

A study of the sociability of elementary 
school children. 64p. (5p. bibl.) O (Contribs. 
to educ., no. 322) ’28c. N. Y., Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia Univ. $1.50 
Hubbirt, John C. 

The great globe; a place of everlasting op- 
portunity [science and religion]. 224p. O ’28 
Des Moines, Ia., Gold Press, 422 Court Ave. 

$2.50 
Huber, Mrs. Miriam Blanton 

The influence of intelligence upon children’s 
reading interests. 3090p. O (Contribs. to educ., 
no. 312) ’28 N. Y., Teachers College, Colum- 
bia Univ. $1.50 
Huch, Frau Ricarda Octavia 

Victory; tr. by Catherine Alison Phillips. 
313p. map O (Garibaldi and the new Italy) 
c. N. Y., Knopf $3 


Completing the narrative of Garibaldi’s career 
begun in “Defeat.” 


Ingalls, Albert G., ed. 
Amateur telescope making. 300p. il. D °28 
N. Y., Scientific Amer. Pub. Co. $3 


Jenks, Edward 

The book of English law. 4790p. (3p. bibl.) 
O ’290 Bost., Houghton $5 

The working of the law in England today, ex- 
plained for the layman. 
Joyce, James 

Anna Livia Plurabelle; preface by Padraic 
Colum [lim. ed.]. 62p. S ’28 N. Y., Crosby 
Gaige, [Random House] $15 
Keats, John 

Lamia [lim. ed.]. il. (Golden Cockerel im- 
print) ‘28 N. Y., Random House $25 
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Keeler, Harry Stephen 


The spectacles of Mr. Cagliostro. 384p. D 
[c.’26,’29] N. Y., Dutton > 


_ A mystery novel, in which a young man is falsely 
imprisoned in a middle-western insane asylum, 


Koch, A. 


A nobleman of Italy; the story of Aloysius 
Gonzaga; tr. by Rev. D. Donnelly.  174p. 
front. O ’28 St. Louis, Mo., B. Herder $1.25 


Krishnamurti, Jiddu [Alcyone, pseud.] 


Life in freedom. 96p. O ’28c. N. Y., Live- 
right bds. $2 


Philosophical essays. 


Layne, D. Francelia 
Meditations on love. 30p. S [c.’28] Bost., 
Four Seas pap. 75¢. 


Lee, Gertrude 
Moods [verse]. 45p. D [c.’28] Bost., Strat- 
ford bds. $1.50 


Lewis, Mrs. Ethelreda 
Mantis. 317p. Dec. N. Y., Simon & Schus- 
ter $2 
The discoverer of Trader Horn writes a love story 
of South Africa, with a supernatural background. 


Lewis, Winston Barnes 
Treasures, and other poems. 48p. front. 
(por.) D [c.’28] Bost., Stratford bds. $1 


Written between the ages of 12 and 15 years. 


Lloyd, Anne 
Antiques and amber [verse] [lim. eds.]. ’28 
N. Y., Derrydale Press. 
bds. $2; large pap. ed., $8 
Logan, George Bryan, jr. 
Liberty in the modern world. 153p. O ’28c. 
Chapel Hill, N. C., Univ. of N. C. Press 
buck. $2 


The author was a librarian in the University of 
North Carolina in 1927, when he died, his health 
having been impaired by his relief work in Serbia 
during the War. 


Luthy, Charles T. 

A daily four-minute course of thorough- 
going basic physical exercises to condition the 
body for everyday living. 43p. D_ [c.’28] 


Peoria, Ill., Author $3 
Macaulay, Thomas Babington Macaulay, rst 
baron 


Macaulay’s Life of Samuel Johnson; ed. by 
Charles Lane Hanson. 164p. (3p. bibl.) il. 
map S (Standard Eng. classics) [c.’28] Bost. 
Ginn 52¢. 


RL 


Heidler, Joseph Bunn 

The history, from 1700 to 1800, of English criticism 
of. prose fiction. 187p. (7p. bibl.) Q (Univ. of III. 
studies in lang. and lit.; v. 13, no. 2) ’28c. Urbana, 
Ill., Univ. of Ill. Press pap. $1.50 


Houstoun, Robert Alexander 

Intermediate heat. ta1p. il. diagrs. D ’28 N. Y., 
Longmans $1.25 
Howard, Mrs. Henry, comp. 

Seaman’s handbook for shore leave; 3rd ed. 227p. 


T ’28c. N. Y., Amer. Merchant Marine Lib. Ass’n, 
67 Wall St. 50 c. 


Kaufman, Hazel Sharrard 
Little Black Sambo; a play in three scenes for 


pre-school children. 2tp. D (Junior league plays) 
[c. ’28] N. Y., S. French pap. soc. 


Laube, Herbert D. 

The right of a testator to pauperize his helpless 
dependents. 35p. (bibl. footnotes) O c.’28 Ithaca, 
(N. Y.], Cornell Law Quarterly pap. apply 


Laufer, Berthold 

The prehistory of aviation.  96p. (bibl.) il. 0 
(Anthropological ser.; v. 18, no. 1) ’28c. Chic. 
Field Museum of Natural Hist. pap. apply 
Linforth, Ivan M. 

Named and unnamed gods in Herodotus. 43). 
(bibl. footnotes) O (Univ. of Cal. pub’ns in classical 
philology; v. 9, no. 7) ’28 Berkeley, Cal., Univ. o 
Cal. Press pap. 55° 
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McMurry, Frank M., and Parkins, A. E, 
World geography; bk. 1: The new world; 

New York state ed. 402p. il. maps O ’28 

N. Y., Macmillan $1.88 


Meader, Mrs. Emma Blakely Grant 
Teaching speech in the elementary school. 
135p. (6p. bibl.) O (Contribs. to educ., no. 317) 
‘o8 N. Y., Teachers College, Columbia ‘se, 
1.50 


Moss, Fred A., M.D. 

Your mind in action; applications of psy- 
chology. 487p. (bibl. footnotes) il. diagrs. O c. 
Bost., Houghton $4 

Human behavior and psychological applications in 
profession and industry. 

Neale, Arthur, comp. 

Master detective stories. 311p. D_ [n.d.] 
N. Y., Clode $2 

By modern authors: two of the stories are those of 
actual cases. 

Oller, Marie, and Dawley, Eloise K. 

Little plays from Greek myths. 1890p. il. D 
[c.’28] N. Y., Century 84 c. 

For students in the 7th, 8th and oth grades. 
Palmer, Vivien M. 

Field studies in sociology; a student's man- 
ual. 300p. (bibls.) maps D (Social science 
studies, no. 12) [c.’28] Chic., Univ. of Chic. 
Press $2.50 
Patrick, Diana, pseud. [Mrs. Desemea New- 

man Wilson] 

See my shining palace! 335p. D [c.’29] 
N. Y., Dutton $2.50 

A story of changing fortunes in modern England 
and their effect upon marriage. 

Patrick, George Thomas White 

What is the mind? 193p. (bibl. footnotes) 
D (Philosophy for the layman) c. N. Y., 
Macmillan $2.50 

A constructive development of behaviorism. 
Perard, Victor 


Anatomy and drawing. 1092p. il. diagrs. O 


‘28 ~=N. Y., Author, Cooper Union $3.50 
Phillips, Barbara E. 

The use of modern literature in high 
schools. 113p. D [c.’28] Bost., Badger $1.75 
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Phillips, Charles H. 

How to play modern auction (pinochle) ; 
rules for beginners and suggestions to the 
advanced player. 32p. O c.’28  [Rochester, 
N. Y., Verwey Pr. Co.] 35c¢.; $1 


Ponsonby, Arthur Augustus William Harry 
Falsehood in war-time; containing an as- 
sortment of lies circulated throughout the 
nations during the Great War. 1092p. (bibl. 
footnotes) D [’28] N. Y., Dutton $2 


Richardson, Dorothy Hardy, and Hardy, Ar- 
thur Sherburne 

A May and November correspondence. 24p. 

il. (pt. col.) O ’28c. Bost., Houghton bds. $2 


_ The letters exchanged between a little girl living 
in Athens and her “best friend,’ a man in _ his 
forties. 


Richardson, Leslie 
Things seen in Provence. 153p. il. map T 
(Things seen ser.) [n.d.] N. Y., Dutton $1.50 


Richardson, Norval 
Dream boat. 323p. Dc. Bost., Little, Brown 
$2 
With a ring and papers proving his ownership of 
a yacht, Irancis Bruce goes to Marseilles to clear 
up the mystery of the last years of his father’s life. 


Riesemann, Oskar von 

Moussorgsky; tr. by Paul England. 438p. 
(3p. bibl.) O ’29c.’26,’29 N. Y., Knopf $5 

A critical biography of the Russian composer. 
Robbins, William Jacob, and others 

Growth. 202p. (8p. bibl.) il. diagrs. O ’28 ¢, 
New Haven, Conn., Yale $3 

A series of popular lectures on growth, its nature, 
statistical, nutritional and morphological aspects, and 
its physiological regulation. 
Robinson, Edward Arlington 

Sonnets, 1889-1928 [lim. ed.]. ’28 N. Y., 
Crosby Gaige, [Random House] $20 


Rolvaag, Ole Edvart [Paal Morck, pseud.] 
Peter Victorious. 350p. Dc. N. Y., Harper 
bds., $2.50; lim., autographed ed., $5 
A tale of the second generation of the Norwegian 
pioneers in Dakota by the author of “‘Giants in the 
Earth.” 





Mahr, August C. 

Dramatische situationsbilder und-bildtypen; eine 
studie zur Kunstgeschichte des Dramas. 5p. (bibl. 
footnotes) O (Stanford Univ. pub’ns, Univ. ser.; 
Lang. and lit.; v. 4, no. 1).’28c,. Stanford Univ., 
Cal., Stanford Univ. Press $1.50; pap. $1 


Mason, Gregory 
Pottery and other artifacts from the caves in 
British Honduras and Guatemala, sp. il. S (In- 
dian notes and monographs; no. 47) ’28 N. Y., 
Museum of the Amer. Indian, Heye Found’n 
pap. apply 
Meader, J. L. 
Normal school education in Connecticut. toap. 
(bibl.) map. diagrs. O (Contribs. to educ., no. 307) 
ec. N. Y., Teachers College, Columbia Ke 
1.50 
Meyer, Henry H., and Nesbit, William M. 
s he lesson handbook; a concise commentary on the 
. ernational improved uniform lessons for the year 
on 1538p. map T c.’28 N. Y., Methodist B’k 
-oncern 35 c. 
Morrison, B. Y. 
The yellow day lilies. 


mp. il. O (U. S. Dept. 


of Agri., circ. 42) ’28 Wash., D. C., Gov’t Pr. Off.; 


Sup’t of Doc. pap. 5¢., 
Oetteking, Brino : elk ; 
Morphological and metrical variation in skulls 


from San Miguel Island, California; no. 2: The 
foramen magnum: shape, size, correlations. 54P. 
(bibl.) il. diagrs. S (Indian notes and monographs; 
no. 45) ’28 N. Y., Museum of the Amer. Indian, 
Heye Found’n pap. apply 
Official automobile blue book; standard touring 
guide of America, 29th year; v. 4, The mid-south} 
v. 5, Florida and Gulf coast. 162p.; 114p. il. maps, 

diagrs. O [n.d.] Chic., Automobile — 2 
ab. $1 ea, 


Pagé, Victor Wilfred ; 
A B C of aviation; elementary ed. 159p. il, 


diagrs. S ’28c. N. Y., N. W. Henley pap. $r 


Reed, George H. 
Bedtime stories, folklore and more applesauce. r19p, 
il, S ’28c. Manila, P. I., Philippine’ Educ. Co. 


pap. apply 

Roemer, William Francis ; 
The ethical basis of international law; a disserta. 
tion. 12p. (4p. bibl.) O ’27c¢.’28 Notre Dame, Ind., 
Univ. of Notre Dame pap. apply 
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Ross, Rev. J. Elliot 
Five minute sermons; short talks on life’s 


problems; 3rd ed. 324p. O ’28 St. Louis, 
Mo., B. Herder $1.75 
Sandburg, Carl 

Good morning, America [lim. ed.].  ’28 


N. Y., Crosby Gaige, [Random House] $15 


Schaaf, William Leonard 

A course for teachers of junior high school 
mathematics. 166p. (10p. bibl.) O (Contribs. 
to educ., no. 313) ’28 N. Y., Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ. $1.50 


Schmitt, Leo F. 
Grief. 444p. front. (por.) D ’28c. [Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., Lebodell Co. $2.50 


The experiences of an Iowa banker. 


Seabrook, William Buehler 
The magic island. 346p. il. O [c.’29] N.Y 
Harcourt $3.50 
About the island of Haiti and its black magic, il- 
lustrated with drawings by Alexander King and 
photographs by the author. 


Shotwell, James Thomson 

War as an instrument of national policy, 
and its renunciation in the Pact of Paris. 
320p. O [c.’29] N. Y., Harcourt $3.50 

Containing a timely analysis of the Kellogg anti- 
war treaty. 
Snedden, David 

Educational sociology for beginners. 639p. 
D ’28 N. Y., Macmillan $3.50 


Some present-day problems; journal of the 
National Institute of Social Sciences; v. 
13. 2009p. il. O ’28c. Bost. F. W. Faxon $2 
Including addresses by Liberty Hyde Bailey, Eva 
Le Gallienne, James G. Harbord, and others. 
Specimen book of pattern papers, A. [lim. ed.] 
25op. il. (col.) (Fleuron imprint) ’28 N. Y., 


Random House $16 
Stark, Jean 

Phantom in the wine. 214p. Dec. N. Y., 
Simon & Schuster $2 


A story of pre-war Russia. 





The Publishers’ Weekly 


Swanton, John R. 

Emmanuel Swedenborg, 
higher evolution. 130p. 
Church Press 


Synon, Mary 
The good coi bricks. 2096p. D ’209c.’28, ’29 


Bost., Little, Brown $2 
A story of Chicago in the nineties. 


Tapp, Harry F., ed. 

Handbook of ‘domestic oil heating. 383p. il. 
diagrs. D [c.’28] N. Y., Amer. Oil Burner 
Ass’n, 342 Madison Ave. flex. fab. $3 


Taylor, Nelson 
The farmer and his city cousin [economics]. 
101p. D [c.’28] Bost., Christopher Pub. House 


$1.50 


Prophet of the 
, New 
bds. $1.25 


Thomas, James A. 

A pioneer tobacco merchant in the Orient. 
3390p. il. (col. front.) O ’28c. Durham, N. C.,, 
Duke Univ. Press $3.50 

An autobiographical account. 

Thomas, Joseph B. 

Hounds and hunting through the ages; fore- 
word by the Earl of Lonsdale. il. (pt. col.) 
QO ’28 N. Y., Derrydale Press 

$27.50; de luxe ed., $100 


Tracy, Louis [Gordon Holmes, pseud.] 
mi wreck of the Chinook. 339p. D [c.’o4] 
Y., Clode 2 
whe published in 1904 under the title, ‘The 
Pillar of Light,” this novel has been out of print 
for some time. 
Ulmann, Albert 
New Yorkers, from Stuyvesant to Roose- 
velt. 267p. il. O ’28c. N. Y., Chaucer Head 
B’k Shop $4; lim. ed., $10 
Personalities associated with New York, Peter 
Minuit, John Peter Zenger, Edgar Allan Poe, and 
others. 


Undset, Sigrid 

The snake pit; tr. by Arthur G. Chates. 
301p. (The master of Hestviken) ’29c.’25, '20 
N. Y., Knopf $3 


The second novel in a tetralogy by the winner 
of the 1928 Nobel prize in literature. 


EEE 


Roth, Hazel M. 

Vowel tonality. 67p. (bibl.) diagr. O (Univ. of Ia. 
humanistic studies, no. 146) ’28 Iowa City, Ia., Univ. 
of Ia. pap. $1 
Rowse, Mrs. Martha Scott Stuart, and Rowse, Ed- 

ward F. 

How to use the library. 8p. diagrs. O ’28c. Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Gaylord Bros. pap. 6c. 
Rust, Charles Herbert 

Christmas bells and their messages to man. 46p. 
nar.O ’28 nents Mass., Author bds. soc. 


Shillock, John C., 

The post-war saaiohe to reduce naval armaments. 
92p. (2p. bibl.) D (Internat’l Conciliation, no. 245) 
’28 N. Y., Carnegie Endowment for Internat’l 
Peace pap. 5c. 
Tolin, Ole Emanuele 


Foundation for world peace. 1p. front. (por.) 
diagr. D [c.’28] Bost., Christopher Pub. House 


bds. $1 

True, Alfred Charles 
A history of agricultural extension work in the 
United States, 1785-1923. 220p. (16p. bibl.) O (U.S. 
Dept. of Agri.; misc. pub’n 5) ’28 Wash., D. C., 
Gov’t Pr. Off.; Sup’t of Doc. 9§ ¢. 


Weber, Gustavus Adolphus 

The Bureau of Chemistry and Soils; its history, 
activities and organization. agp. (11p. bibl.) © 
(Inst. of Gov’t Research, service monographs; 0°. 
$2) *28c. Balt., Johns Hopkins Press $1.50 


Weber, Wilhelm Hardy 
Verses from the south. 37p. O (Stratford poets) 
[c. 28] Bost., Stratford pap. soc. 


“Wellcome” photographic exposure calculator, hand. 
book and diary, 1929.  36p. il. diagrs. T ' 
N. Y., Burroughs Wellcome & Co. 75 © 


Wheeler, Joseph L. 
on crowd, the individual, and the library. 1. 


O [c. ’28] Chic., Amer. Lib. Ass’n pap. apply 
White, Jean Martin : 
Applied bacteriology for nurses. 2oop. bibl.) 
diagrs. O c. N. Y., Macmillan fab. $2.25 


World mission of Christianity (The); messages 24 

recommendations of the enlarged meeting of the 
International Missionary Council held at Jerusalem, 
March 24-April 8, 1928. Y. 
Internat’l issionary Council 


toop. O [c.’28] N. *» 
pap. 2° 
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Van Dyke, John Henry 

The flash [fiction]. 283p. D [c.’28] Bost., 
Badger $2 
Vannest, Charles Garrett 

Lincoln the Hoosier; Abraham Lincoln’s 
life in Indiana. 271p. (17p. bibl.) il. D ’28 
St. Louis, Mo., Eden Pub. House $2 
Walsh, W. E. 

The south of France. 
Four Seas 
Wherry, William Mackey, jr. 

Public utilities and the law. 373p. D ’28c. 
N. Y., N. L. Brown $3.50 
Whittaker, Thomas : 

Neo-platonists; a study in the history of 
Hellenism; 2nd ed. 333p. O ’28 N. Y., Mac- 


175p. S ’28 Bost., 
bds. $2 


millan $4.25 
Withers, John William, and others 
Far and near; a fourth reader. 352p. il. 


(col.) D (Story and study readers) [c. ae 
Richmond, Va., Johnson Pub. Co. 88 c 
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Wolfe, Humbert 
Dialogues and monologues. 248p. D c. N. Y., 
Knopf bds. $2.50 


pool chiefly on books, literary tendencies and 
writers of our day, George Moore, André Maurois, 
and others. 


Woodring, Maxie Nave, and Sanford, Vera 

Enriched teaching of mathematics in the 
high school. 137p. O (Enriched teaching ser., 
no. 2) ’28 N. Y., Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ. $1.50 
Woolf, Virginia 

Orlando {lim. ed.] ’28 N. Y., Crosby Gaige, 
[Random House] $15 
Wyndham, Richard ' 

A book of towers; introd. by Sacheverell 
Sitwell [lim. ed.]. il. (Haslewood imprint) ’28 
N. Y., Random House $30 
Zirbes, Laura 

Comparative studies of current practice in 
reading, with techniques for the improvement 
of teaching. 2209p. (bibl.) diagrs. O (Contribs. 
to educ., no. 316) ’28 N. Y.. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia Univ. $2.25 


Title Index to the ‘‘Weekly Record’”’ 


Does not include the material listed in smaller type 


Amateur telescope making. Ingalls, A. $3 
Scientific Amer. Pub. ‘Co. 
Anatomy and drawing. $3.50 Victor Perard 


Anna Livia Plurabelle. Joyce, J. $15 
Crosby Gaige 
Antiques and amber. Lloyd, A. $2; $8 


Derrydale Press 
Appraisal of a social studies course, An. 
Bamesberger, V. C. $1.50 
eachers conege, Columbia Univ. 
Art and prudence. Gill, $6.50 
Random House 
De La Mare, W. $15 
Crosby Gaige 
Ballades from the hidden way. Cabell, J £ 
$20 Crosby Caige 
Best creative work in American high schools. 
Gallup, G. H. $1.50 Quill & Scroll Soc. 
Bible history of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Anna Louise, Sister. 8o0c. 
Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss 
Bonnet and shawl. Guedaila, P. $15 
Crosby Gaige 
Book of English law, The. Jenks, E. $5 
Houghton 
Book of towers, A. Wyndham, R. $30 
Random House 
Bookkeening applied to management. Cressey, 
C. S. & rce School of Business 
Bookplates by Harold Nelson. 


At first sight. 


Hornung, C. 


5 Caxton Press 
Brownings, The. Burdett, O. $4 Houghton 
ase with nine solutions, The Connington, 


2 Little, Brown 


Commentary on the new code of canon law, 
A. Augustine, C. $2.50 B. Herder 





Comparative studies of current practice in 
reading. Zirbes, L. $2.25 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 
Cooking in old Creole days. Eustis, C. $5 
Derrydale Press 
Course for teachers of junior high school 
mathematics, A. Schaaf, W. L. $1.50 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 
Daily four-minute course of thoroughgoing 
basic physical exercises, A. $3 
Charles T. Luthy 
Democracy and mission education in Korea. 
Fisher, J. E. $1.50 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 
Dialogues and monologues. Wolfe, H. $2.50 
Knopf 
Dream boat. Richardson, N. $2 Little, Brown 
Early American sporting books. Gee, E. R. 


$7.50 Derrydale Press 
Educational sociology for beginners. Sned- 
den, D. $3.50 Macmillan 


Enriched teaching of mathematics in the high 
school. Woodring, M. N. $1.50 ; 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 


Evolution of the igneous rocks, The. Bowen, 

Princeton 

Evolutionist looks at religion, An. Collin, C. 

A. $2.50 Stratford 
Falsehood in war-time. Ponsonby, A. $2 

Dutton 

Familia de Alvareda, La. Caballero, F. Se. 

| inn 


Withers, J. W. 88c. - 
Johnson Pub. Co. 
iris and his city cousin, The. Taylor, N. 
$1.50 Christopher Pub. House 


Far and near. 
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Field studies in sociology. Palmer, V. M. 


$2.50 Univ. of Chic. Press 
Five minute sermons. Ross, J. E. $1.75 

B. Herder 

Flash, The. Van Dyke, J. H. $2 Badger 


Sandburg, C. $15 
Crosby Gaige 
Synon, M. $2 
Little, Brown 
Great globe, The. Hubbirt, J. C. $2.50 
Gold Press 


Grief. Schmitt, L. F. $2.50 Lebodell Co. 


Growth. Robbins, W. J. $3 Yale 
Guidance for youth. Davis, F. G. $1.76 
Ginn 
Handbook of cookery. Fisher, M. C. $2.40 
Caspar, Krueger, Dory Co. 
Handbook of domestic oil heating. Tapp, H. 
F. $3 Amer. Oil Bureau Ass'n 
His majesty. Granville-Barker, H. G. $1.50 
Little, Brown 
Hounds and hunting through the ages. 
Thomas, J. B. $27.50; $100 
Derrydale Press 
House in Tuesday Market, The. Fletcher, J. 


Good morning, America. 


Good red bricks, The. 


S. $2 Knopf 
How to play modern auction. Phillips, C. H. 
35¢.; $1 Verwey Pr. Co. 


Importers’ and exporters’ handbook. $3 
Alfredo Blanco 


Impressions and comments. Ellis, H. $2.25 


Houghton 
Incomes and living costs of a _ university 
faculty. Henderson, Y. $2 Yale 


Influence of intelligence upon children’s read- 
ing interests, The. Huber, M. B. $1.50 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 
Insects. Hodson, G. E. 72¢. 
Webb Bk. Pub. Co. 
Investment trust service of life insurance, 
The. Borden, A. G. $1.50 F. S. Crofts 
Lamia. Keats, J. $25 Random House 
Letters of Joseph Conrad to Richard Curle. 
$22.50 Crosby Gaige 
Liberty in the modern world. Logan, G. B. 
Univ. of N. C. Press 
Life in freedom. Krishnamurti, J. $2 
Liveright 
Lincoln the Hoosier. Vannest, C. G. $2 
Eden Pub. House 
Little plays from Greek myths. Oller, M. 
84 c. Century 
Little poems in prose. Baudelaire, C. $6 
Random House 
Macaulay’s Life of Samuel Johnson. 52¢c. 


Ginn 

McLendon (Baxter.) Barr, W. $2.50 
Bibliotheca Co. 
Magic island, The. Seabrook, W. B. $3.50 


Harcourt 

Mantis. Lewis, E. $2 Simon & Schuster 

Mass, The. Dunney, J. A. $2.50 Macmillan 
Master detective stories. Neale, A. $2 

Clode 


May and November correspondence, A. 


Richardson, D. H. $2 Houghton 
Meditations on love. Layne, D. F. 75¢c. 
Four Seas 


Midsummer eve. A. E. $7.50 Crosby Gaige 








The Publishers’ Weekly 


Modern life arithmetics. Fowlkes, J. G.. 76c 
Macmillan 
Moods. Lee, G. $1.50 Stratford 
Moussorgsky. Riesemann, O. von. $5 
Knopf 
Murder at sea. Connell, R. $2 
Minton, Balch 
My experiences as an aviator in the World 
War. Clifford, G. R. $3 Badger 
Neo-platonists. Whittaker, T. $4.25 
Macmillan 
New human interest library, The. Farquhar, 
S. E. $37.75-$49.25 Midland Press 
New Yorkers, from Stuyvesant to Roosevelt. 
Ulmann, A. $4; $10 
Chaucer Head Bk. Shop 
Nobleman of Italy, A. Koch, A. $1.25 
B. Herder 
Orlando. Woolf, V. $15 Crosby Gaige 
Peder Victorious. Rolvaag, O. E. $2.50; $5 
Harper 
Peep at other people, A. $1.25 
George S. Dufford 
Personal hygiene for nurses. Bunker, J. W. 
M. $2 C. V. Mosby 
Phantom in the wine. Stark, J. $2 
Simon & Schuster 
Philippine Islands, The. Forbes, W. C. 
$12.50 "Houghton 
Pioneer tobacco merchant in the Orient, A. 
Thomas, J. A. $3.50 Duke Univ. Press 
Precursor of Perry, A. Gowen, H. H. 65 c. 
Univ. of Wash. Bk. Store 
Private papers of James Boswell. $350 
W. E. Rudge 
Professional tests as measures of teaching 
efficiency in high school. Boardman, C. W. 
$1.50 Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 
Public utilities and the law. Wherry, W. M. 
$3.50 N. L. Brown 
Recruiting officer, The. Farquhar, G. $20 
Random House 
Religion outlines for colleges. Cooper, J. M. 


$1.25 Catholic Educ. Press 
See my shining palace! Patrick, D. $2.50 
Dutton 
Singing gold, The. Cottrell, D., $2.50 
Houghton 
Snake pit, The. Undset, S. $3 Knopf 


Socialized oral English programs. Hammond, 
N. B. $1.75 Expression Co. 
Some present-day problems. $2 
F, W. Faxon 
Sonnets, 1889-1928. Robinson, E. A. $20 
Crosby Gaige 
South of France, The. Walsh, W. E. $2 
Four Seas 
Specimen book of nattern papers, A. . $16 
Random House 
Spectacles of Mr. Cagliostro, The. Keeler, 
H: 3. @ Dutton 
Study of the ae of elementary school 
children, A. Hsia, J. C. $1.50 
Teachers J oliege, ‘Columbia Univ. 
Sunbeams. Fristad, H. 
Press Pr. oe Binding House 
Sundays of the Saints. Chapman, M. A. 
$1.75 B. Herder 
Swallowfork bulls, The. Bower, B. M. $2 
Little, Brown 
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Swedenborg (Emanuel), prophet of the 
hicher evolution. Swanton, J. R. $1.25 
New Church Press 
Teaching speech in the elementary school. 
Meader, E. B. G. $1.50 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 
Things seen in Morocco. Bickerstaffe, L. E. 


$1.50 Dutton 
Things seen in Provence. Richardson, L. 
$1.50 Dutton 
Transport. Glenn, I. $2.50 Knopf 
Treasures. Lewis, W: B. $1 Stratford 


Use of modern literature in high schools, 
The. Phillips, B. E. $1.75 Badger 
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Victory. Huch, R. O. $3 Knopf 
War as an instrument of national policy. 
Shotwell, J. T. $3.50 Harcourt 


What is the mind? Patrick, G. T. W. $2.50 
Macmillan 
Whence and how the universe? Guibert, J. 
4.50 Ecclesiastical Supply Ass'n 
While the bridegroom tarried. Bryner, E. 
$2.50 Dutton 

World geography. McMurry, F. M. $1.88 
Macmillan 

Wreck of the Chinook, The. Tracy, L. $2 
Clode 

Your mind in action. Moss, F. A. $4 

Houghton 





Old and Rare Books 


Frederick M. Hopkis —_—_—————> 


N agreement has just been reached 
between the Authors’ League of 
America and the trustees of the 

New York Public Library under which 
the latter have assumed the custodianship 
for twenty-five years of the league’s Me- 
morial Library. This will establish a na- 
tional repository of autographed first edi- 
tions of American authors and will be the 
first effort to make available such a collec- 
tion to students and collectors. The agree- 
ment provides that every member of the 
league shall cause to be deposited with the 
library a signed copy of each first edition 
of his authorship, together with the manu- 
script. Specially prepared air-tight cases 
will be prepared for the manuscripts. The 
library has agreed to receive, catalog and 
preserve the collection as a separate entity 
and to catalog it by authors, instead of 
tollowing its usual custom of cataloging by 
subject. The cooperation of publishers has 
been asked by the league in arranging for 
the automatic filing by author of all works 
by its members immediately upon publica- 
tion. Charles Scribner’s Sons heads the list 
ot those who have subscribed to the plan. 


N opportunity to study the evolution 
of a great literary production as it 
advanced from the author’s first notes to 
lirst_ manuscript, and then from printer’s 


proof to completed first edition, is afforded 
by an exhibition arranged by the First Edi- 
tion Club, Bedford Square, London. The 
exhibition includes a complete collection of 
the first editions of the writings of John 
Galsworthy. There is an effective demon- 
stration of the great labor of the “Forsyte 
Saga,” and every step is shown in pro- 
ducing this outstanding achievement. Mr. 
Galsworthy has loaned such of his manu- 
scripts as he still retains and many others 
have been loaned by collectors. The secre- 
tary of the First Edition Club, A. J. A, 
Symons, says authors may be divided into 
two groups, so far as their methods are 
concerned. There are those who-write and 
consider their task finished, like Gautier 
and Sir Edmund Gosse, and others like 
Balzac and Galsworthy, who toil over 
their original effort, changing words, sen- 
tences and paragraphs many times until it 
meets their approval. ‘This process, as it 
proceeds from Mr. Galsworthy’s hand, is 
what lends so much interest to the exhibi- 
tion of his manuscripts and first editions, 
and is specially interesting to writers and 
collectors. 


‘THREE love letters by Abraham Lin- 
coln to Mary S. Owen of Kentucky, 
who rejected his proposal for marriage be- 
cause he “was deficient in those little links 
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which made up the chain of a woman’s 
happiness,’ have been located in Kansas 
City and St. Joseph, Mo., and have been 
published in the Kansas City Star. The 
letters are in the possession of descendants 
of Mary S. Owens, who became Mrs. 
Jesse Vinyard and settled near Weston, 
Mo. ‘They were brought to light by a 
member of the staff of The Star, having 
been lost for years to historians who knew 
of their existence but could not locate 
them. ‘The correspondence, in which Lin- 
coln held himself bound to keep his prom- 
ises to Miss Owens or to release her if 
she did not care to share his poverty, fol- 
lowed an effort by Mrs. Bennet Abel, 
sister of Miss Owens, to bring them to- 
gether after the death of Ann Rutledge. 
The sister took Miss Owens to live with 
her in New Salem. Lincoln at the time 
was a member of the Illinois legislature, 
and his letters to Miss Owens reveal him 
as a hesitant lover, somewhat awed by the 
brilliant Kentucky girl. Lincoln, in a let- 
ter to Mrs. O. H. Browning, wife of his 
friend, told of his rejection, saying: “I 
have come to the conclusion never again 
to think of marrying, and for this reason: 
I can never be satisfied with any one who 
would be blockhead enough to have me.” 


AUTOGRAPH collectors are taking a 

great deal of interest in the Lincoln 
material now being printed in the At- 
_ lantic Monthly. A reader of these pages 
says, “The autographic material, pur- 
porting to have been written by Lincoln, 
Sally Calhoun and Matilda Cameron have 
many similarities, indicating that they were 
written by the same hand. For instance 
the capitals “I” and “J” have a striking 
similarity even in these facsimiles. When 
enlarged by photographing to an inch in 
height it is difficult for one familiar with 
autographs to believe that they were writ- 
ten by three persons. Several experts to 
whom I have shown these enlargements 
or have sent them by mail take the same 
view.” 


CHARLES F. HEARTMAN’S first sale 

of the New Year will be held on Jan- 
uary 12, when rare Americana, compris- 
ing autograph letters, manuscripts and many 
choice and important items of a Colonial 
character will be dispersed. Some of the 
rarer items include a broadside, an address 
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of Congress to the inhabitants of the 
United States of America relating to the 
war then raging, signed by a committee 
of which Richard Henry Lee was chair- 
man, the first copy to appear at auction; 
a letter written by Alexander Hamilton 
relating to the Whiskey Insurrection; a 
manuscript map of Pennsylvania, circa 
1755-1770; muster rolls of the Hessian 
regiments of the Principalities of Bruns- 
wick, Hesse-Cassel, and Anhalt-Zerbst in 
the Revolution; an early survey by Wash- 
ington and several important letters, and 
many letters by Signers of the Declaration 
of Independence. 


AN exhibition of miniature books, ar- 

ranged by the LXIVMOS, an inter- 
national club of collectors with head- 
quarters at Brookline, Mass., is on view 
at the New York Public Library. Since 
the collectors specialize in books less than 
four inches in height, they have in this 
exhibition the smallest book in the world 
—a copy of the “Rubaiyat of Omar Khay- 
yam,” as well as several hundred others 
ranging from a small Bablylonian clay tab- 
let to other small books printed during the 
last year. The collection includes minia- 
ture Bibles, almanacs, the Koran, Burns’s 
“Poems,” books on Shakespeare and Ten- 
nyson, magazines, newspapers, and _play- 
ing cards. Many of the books are housed 
in miniature bookcases and one tiny vol- 
ume of the Lilliputian library is kept in 
the locket of a ring. 


IVE quarto pages of the original manu- 

script of Charles Dickens’s ‘Pickwick 
Papers,” a portion of Chapter XXXIX 
comprising 132 lines, dealing with the mid- 
night meeting of Arabella Allen with Mr. 
Pickwick and Mr.-Winkle in the garden, 
a fine and characteristic passage, was sold 
at Sotheby’s in London on December 17, 
for approximately $37,500 to Dr. Rosen- 
bach of this city. 


A LETTER by Robert Burns, believed 

to constitute the only existing manu- 
script of his famous song, “O My Love's 
Like a Red, Red Rose,” has just come to 
this country. It was formerly owned by Dr. 
Maurice Davidson of London, and was 
sold in London at auction bringing, it 1s 
said, $10,000. It is now owned by Walter 
M. Hill of Chicago. 
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Francis Meynell and the Nonesuch Press 


Paul Beaujon 


EOPLE have said that it ought to be 

called the No-such Press, because its 

actual equipment, tho it includes a 
composing room and some covetable founts 
of type, does not boast a printing machine. 
But these critics are generally found to be 
folk who grew up 
with William Morris 
or his immediate fol- 
lowers; who associate 
“fine printing’ with 
limp vellum covers 
(with ties), hand- 
made paper, and the 
craftsmanly groanings 
of Ye Little Old 
Hand Press. Behind 
ye Barn; folk who 
talk about the hand 
of the craftsman, 
and consider “com- 
mercial” to be rather 
a low word. The 
Nonesuch Press is not, and has not, a quaint 
press on which one sheet is printed at a 
time. It is, to be exact, a successful pub- 
lishing house—and something more: It is 
decidedly the foremost practical factor in 
the present remarkable advancement of 
English typography. 

The trouble with the name is that we 
have no word in English with which to 
label such an institution. When Savary de 
Breves started his remarkable publishing 
efforts in the seventeenth century, he al- 
lowed various printers to use his unique col- 
lection of exotic types, and he seems to have 
supervised their work and design with care. 
The books thus issued bore the imprint 

Ex typographia Savariana,” and if we 


distinguished 


dom House. 
graphical 


fr RANCIS MEYNELL, whose 
typography has 
made the Nonesuch Press books so 
widely sought, sails for New York 
on the 22nd to be guest of the Ran- 
Paul Beaujon, typo- 
critic for the 
“Times” and frequent contributor to 
“The Fleuron,’ writes here a de- 
cerning and timely article on Mr. 
Meynell’s work. 


could speak of the Nonesuch typographia, 
we would describe much more fittingly the 
institution maintained by Vera Mendel, 
David Garnett and the typographic de- 
signer, Francis Meynell. 

For the Nonesuch books are designed in 
every detail—and of- 
ten re-designed a 
score of times—in the 
house in Great James 
Street, Bloomsbury, 
which is the head- 
quarters of the Press. 
Each proof is scruti- 
nized, the printing 
itself is kept to a 
rigorous. stand- 
ard, and the finished 
book has about it 
what collectors and 
booksellers in Eng- 
land and America 
have come to call ‘‘the 
Nonesuch look.” The Nonesuch Press 
can put its imprint upon books with as 
much authority as the sculptor can sign 
the bronze which is finally cast from his 
careful model in clay. The important 
thing is not whether the casting is done 
in his studio or down the street, but that 
the design should be masterly. 

But it should not be thought that the 
reputation of the Nonesuch Press depends 
upon typographic experiments alone. ‘As 
the proprietors have ironically said, “The 
aim of the Press is to provide nicely-printed 
editions for those collectors who also use 
books for reading’; and because a taste 
for literature is in many cases a positive 
drawback to getting on in the world and 
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Among the younger publishers none has had a 
more successful and interesting development 
than Walter J. Black. Early in his career he 
was on the staff of Colonel Harvey of Harper’s 
Weekly, then he went into newspaper work: 
later he joined the sales staff of P. F. Collier & 
Son Company, leaving there finally to establish 
what is now Walter J. Black, Inc. 


Becoming convinced that there was a positive 
need for the best of standard literature in com- 
pact form, he established his now famous “‘one- 
volume” series, setting out in November, 1923, 
with little capital, with considerable courage 
and faith, and with the complete works of 
Shakespeare in one volume as his initial venture. 
Walter J. Black Since then his business has greatly expanded, 
and his list has grown until now it embraces the 
work of about thirty of the greatest writers in 
literature, among which are Poe, Stevenson, 
Maupassant, Flaubert, Dumas, Wilde, Haw- 
thorne, and others. 
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It has been the privilege of J. J. Little & Ives 
Company to manufacture some of the splendid 
titles in Mr. Black’s rapidly growing list. 
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Little ¢ Ives Co. 


J. Complete Book Manufacture 
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large or Small Editions 
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making money, these finely printed edi- 
tions have without exception been pub- 
lished at extraordinary low prices, readers’ 
rather than collectors’ prices. ‘True, the 
word “collector” comes before the word 
“reading” in the quotation just given. 
Readers have notoriously good digestions, 
and when they want Milton, appetite will 
not be damped by a meanly printed edi- 
tion on poor paper. But collectors, on the 
other hand, are apt to sympathize with the 
well-known binder who said, reproachfully, 
“Mr. Pollard, you’ve been reading this 
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MUCH ADOE ABOUT NOTHING. 


Adtus primus, Scena prima. (Aetus.. prima) 


Outside Leonato’s 
Enter Leonato Governour of Messina, Innogen his wife, ? 

Hero his daughter, and Beatrice his Neece, with a 

messenger. 

Leonato. 1 learne in this Letter, that Don Peter of 
Arragon, comes this night to Messina. 

Mess. He is very neere by this: he was not three 
Leagues off when I left him. 

Leon. How many Gentlemen have you lost in this 
action? 

Mess. But few of any sort, and none of name. 

Leon. A viktorie is twice it selfe, when the atchiever 
brings home full numbers: I finde heere, that Don 
Peter hath bestowed much honor on a yong Floren- 
tine, called Claudio. 

Mess. Much deserv’d on his part, and equally re- 
membred by Don Pedro, he hath borne himselfe Ped: 
beyond the promise of his age, doing in the figure of 
a Lambe, the feats of a Lion, he hath indeede better 
bettred expe€tation, then you must expect of me to 
tell you how. 

Leo. He hath an Unckle heere in Messina, wil be 
very much glad of it. 

Mess. Uhave alreadie delivered him letters, and there 
appeares much joy in him, even so much, that joy 
could not shew it selfe modest enough, without a 
badg of bitternesse. 


A new edition of Shakespeare is a 
“Nonesuch” announcement for 1928 


book.” Any man who collects modern fine 
printing as such, will find himself the pos- 
sessor of seven or eight editions of “Omar 
Khayyam,” and half a dozen of the “Mar- 
riage of Cupid and Psyche”; and this is 
only one degree removed from the con- 
noisseur whose library contains every edi- 
tion of the “Pilgrim’s Progress” and noth- 
ing else. What informs the Nonesuch 
Press with spirit and a flavor of its own 
is the unabashed interest of the proprietors 
in good literature, and especially in the 
English classics, combined: with the feel- 





POETICAL SKETCHES 


1769-1778 
Printed 1783 





MISCELLANEOUS POEMS 





TO SPRING 




















THOU, with dewy locks, who lookest down 
Thro’ the clear windows of the morning, turn 
Thine angel eyes upon our western isle, 
Which in full choir hails thy approach, O Spring! 


The hills tell each other, and the list’ning 
Vallies hear; all our longing eyes are turned 
Up to thy bright pavillions: issue forth, 
And let thy holy feet visit our clime. 


Come o’er the eastern hills, and let our winds 
Kiss thy perfumed garments; let us taste 

Thy morn and evening breath; scatter thy pearls 
Upon our love-sick land that mourns for thee. 


O deck her forth with thy fair fingers; pour 
Thy soft kisses on her bosom; and put 

Thy golden crown upon her languish’d head, 
Whose modest tresses were bound up for thee! 


ceed 


The “Nonesuch Blake’ has become highly 
prized by collectors 


ing that the only suitable monument to 
an author is a worthy and beautiful edi- 


tion of his work. 
* * * 


In 1923, the Pelican Press issued a type 
specimen book which bore, and justified, 
the title “Typography.” This remark- 
able book bore witness to the already 
famous innovations in book and advertis- 
ing typography brought about by the Peli- 
can Press. It contained many specimen 
pages of types, brought over for the first 
time from the Continent, or recently de- 
signed in England and America, but it was 
most notable for a long and valuable ex- 
amination into the theory and practice of 
good printing. Point by point the ques- 
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tion of letter-design, spacing, imposition 
and decoration was treated with practical 
thoroughness, but with an epigrammatic 
skill which showed that the author had 
that attitude to printing which only a man 
of letters can have, i.e., as the sacred and 
delightful instrument by which ideas are 
conveyed. We who read this Introduc- 
tion with a growing pleasure on its first 
appearance realized that Francis Meynell, 
the man responsible for the book, had more 
important work to do than persuading 
automobile manufacturers to have their ad- 
vertisements set in Garamond instead of in 
fat-faced roman; and within a year this 
more important work had begun, with the 
co-joined forces of Vera Mendel, David 
Garnett (author of “Lady Into Fox”) and 
the typographer of the Pelican Press, who 
was young enough and modest enough to 
distrust the value of his previous typo- 
graphic experiments. Mr. Meynell tells 
me that one of the things that gave him 
most encouragement in the ambitious ven- 
ture was the free enthusiasm, mixed with 
much witty and useful criticism, of Bruce 
Rogers for the various broadsides and speci- 
mens of the Pelican Press, issued while 
Mr. Rogers was working for the Cam- 
bridge University Press. Miss Mendel 
(who is now Mrs. Francis Meynell) was 
an ideal collaborator for the venture, hav- 
ing a keen critical sense and a creative in- 
terest in modern and ancient literature. 


As Mr. Meynell recently told me, the 
chief purpose of the Nonesuch Press from 
the technical side is to take modern print- 
ing conditions into account, and to use 
them frankly to the best advantage—an 
advantage which, until recently, has been 
obscured by the persistent archaism of the 
private press movement. Modern books 
for modern readers are neither set nor 
printed by hand, nor can the paper be eco- 
nomically produced on a hand mould. But 
as Mr. Meynell puts it, “There is noth- 
ing in machine composition which militates 
against the very best book production; in 
fact, it would have been impossible to ob- 
tain the fine type-faces we wanted had it 
not been for the enterprise of the Lan- 
ston Monotype Corporation. I do not be- 
lieve that more than five of our books 
have been hand-set, and these only because 
the types which we needed were not other- 
wise obtainable, as in the case of the his- 
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y for my Grand-son 
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JOHN EVELYN 


§ Transcribed and furnished 
with a Preface and Notes 


by GEOFFREY KEYNES 


1926 
Printed at Oxford for the 
Nonesuch Press, 16 Great 
James Street Bloomsbury 
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Typical of the strong effective title-pages 
which Mr. Meynell designs for the books 
of the Nonesuch Press 


toric Oxford University Press, Fell types 
and the Jensen font. Once we have ad- 
mitted the efficiency and beauty of pres- 
ent day methods, we can afford to experi- 
ment with the design. I doubt whether 
any publishing house has thrown away so 
much paper, printed sheets, and binding 
materials as we have.” 

In the five years of activity of the None- 
such Press, 44 books have been produced. 
Their effect upon the bookbuying public 
is too well-known to need comment here. 
Every bookseller knows the care with 
which the latest Nonesuch edition has to 
be portioned out to bookshops on a definite 
ratio, so heavy are the advance subscrip- 
tions even before the i issuing of a prospec 
tus. The exquisite ‘““Donne’s Love Poems,” 
the earliest book of the Press, came out 
in an edition of 1250 copies, As Mr. Mey- 
nell remarked with some humor, an un- 
limited edition could hardly have sold more 
than 500 copies! 
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A NEW YEAR 


and the Seventh of our existence! 






The rapid and successful growth of the Kings- 
port Press since the year 1923, when the Press 
was first organized, is an indication of the grow- 
ing confidence of the publishers of the country 
in Kingsport service. 







Entering the year 1929, it is our aim to increase 
the efficiency of our service and render even 
greater satisfaction to our clients. 






We take this occasion to wish all of our friends 
a very successful and prosperous New Year. 








From Forest to Finished Book 








KINGSPORT PRESS 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


Sales Agencies 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
578 Madison Avenue Tribune Tower Building 
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YOU SHOULD KNOW THIS ABOUT BOOK CLOTHS 


SND 





must not only be 


picked ¥ 
but “picked” 





Tea as it seems, the first step in the making of a fine and durable 
book is picking the cotton... and that isn’t as simple as it sounds... because a 
durable book cloth depends on the strength and evenness of its thread, and that 
depends in great measure on the quality of the raw material... Interlaken gets its 
cotton principally from the bottomlands along the Mississippi...one of the three 
great grades produced in America, and the one most supplying the desired factors 
of strength and economy...and of the cotton from this district, only that with a 
long, firm staple or fibre is accepted... the rest is rejected... the perfection of 


the finished cloth justifies the extra care and trouble at the point of departure. 


This shows a pho- 85 | a This shows the finer 
tograph of ordinary - Sees grade—judged by 
commercial cotton. aBEM: o34e: FY firmness and length 
je eel of the “staple”— 

used by Interlaken. 


TURKS HEAD BLDG. 18 THOMAS ST. 
PROVIDEN CE, R.I. NEW YORK,A a 





Interlaken’s “Bale-to-Book” Method Protects the Book—and the Publisher! | 
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The headquarters of the Press, at 16 
Great James Street, “carry on,” as Mr. 
Meynell says, the delightful old English 
‘Trades custom of living “over the shop.” 
The ground floor is given over to offices; 
in the cellar in close conjunction with the 
electric refrigerator stand the type-cases 
and proofing press. In this room all the 
hand-composition of the press is done. On 
the upper floors the Meynells occupy a 
suite of rooms, decorated in modern—but 
not offensively modern—style. The living 
room, with its brilliant yellow-panelled 
walls, reflects a pleasant color upon the 
silver ceiling, and provides an intimate and 
delightful setting for the young proprietor 
of the press and his extremely pretty wife. 
When I last visited them there I was told 
that during the coming year the Nonesuch 
Press would continue its policy of issuing 
the English classics in a beautiful form, 
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and at what I have called ‘“‘readers’ prices.” 
For example, I was able to see the advance 
proofs of the Shakespeare, which will form 
an addition of permanent importance to 
the Nonesuch Milton, Blake and Dante. 
There will be further illustrated books of 
an interesting quality. The Nonesuch 
Press was the first to use McKnight 
Kauffer’s modernistic pen for book illus- 
tration, and I hear that the Quixote on 
which he is now working will be even more 
interesting than his “Anatomy of Melan- 
choly.”. Mr. Meynell will be visiting 
America this month, and many of those 
who have not already experienced his hos- 
pitality in London will have the oppor- 
tunity to meet this printer-author who has 
not only done so much good work him- 
self, but who has given a hint—a practi- 
cal and economic hint—to so many of the 
leading publishing houses of our day.. 


The Pynson Printers 


N the Illustrated Book Show of the 
| current month at the American Insti- 

tute of Graphic Arts, which shortly 
goes on tour over the country, the book 
that first attracts the attention of most 
visitors is Voltaire’s “Candide,” published 
last Spring by the Random House, with 
illustrations by Rockwell Kent and typog- 
raphy by Elmer Adler of the Pynson 
Printers. An edition of 1,470 copies was 
printed at $20, besides 95 in hand colored 
form at $75. These editions are almost 
unobtainable and $40 is being asked for 
the $20 edition. 

Mr. Adler is one of the designers in the 
printing field who have both the back- 
ground of scholarly interest in printing and 
the taste to put that background into prac- 
tical use, and his shop on Forty-Third 
Street has become a center for all kinds 
of printing interest. Besides the equip- 
ment of a fine private press he has col- 


lected a library of fine printing of unusual 
character and completeness, housed in a de- 
lightful room, with, just thru the door- 
way, a gallery in which many small but 
important shows have been held. The con- 
nection of the Press with Lucien Bern- 
hard has also been significant and stimulat- 
ing, and this important German designer 
has his office and workrooms in rooms ad- 
joining the Press. 

The books turned out by the Press in 
the last five years have been many, but 
not so many that they cannot be studied 
as a compact collection; and many collec- 
tors have not only enjoyed the books them- 
selves but are adding from the list to their 
collections of modern American’ produc- 
tion. 

For the benefit of the booksellers and 
dealers who are the customers in this field, 
the check-list of Pynson books is printed 
herewith: 


“APRIL TWILIGHTS AND OTHER Poems,” by Willa Cather (signed). Knopf. 1923. 


450 copies. 


“THE Squire’s Home-Mapve Winzs,” by Noble Foster Hoggson. Grey Goose. New 


York. 1924. 


‘THE COMPROMISE OF THE KING OF THE GOLDEN. IszLEs,” by Lord Dunsany:. The 
. Grolier Club. 1924. 300 copies. Designed by T. M. Cleland. 
Tue Kastpan or Haji Aspu Et-Yezpt,” by Sir Richard F. Burton. Knopf. 1924. 
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“ORIGINAL LETTERS OF SiR JOHN FausTaFF,” by James White. Harper. 1924. 700 
copies. 

“\ Book oF AMERICAN TrRapE-Marks,” by Joseph Sinel. Kmopf. 1924. 

“ORNAMENTS IN JADE,” by Arthur Machen (signed). Knopf. 1924. 1000 copies. 
Designed by T. M. Cleland. 

“PLANTIN’s INDEX CHARACTERUM OF 1567,” Facsimile with introduction by Doug- 
las C. McMurtrie. New York. 1924. 300 copies. 

“A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH FRANCE AND Iraty,” by Laurence Sterne. 
Knopf. New York. 1925. 

“From AN Oxp House,” by Joseph Hergesheimer (signed). Knopf. New York. 
1925. 1000 copies. 

“Poems,” by Irwin Edman. Simon & Schuster. New York. 1925. 

“A Book oF Drawincs,” by William Makepeace Thackeray. Pennell Club. Phila- 
delphia. 1925. 110 copies. Signed by Agnes Repplier and Joseph Pennell. 
“You Wuo Have Dreams,” by Maxwell Anderson. Simon & Schuster. New York. 

1925. 

“THE ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL IN THE CITY OF WASHINGTON.” John Russell Pope, 
Architect. Roosevelt Memorial Association. New York. 1925. 

“Twin PEAS IN A Pop,” by Ernest Elmo Calkins. Printed for the author. New 
York. 1925. 200 copies. 

“CARTERET Book Cius RecisTer.” Officers and Members. Published by the Club. 
New York. 1926. 

‘“Nosopappy,” by Archibald MacLeish. Dunster House. Cambridge. 1926. 50 
large paper and 700 regular copies. 

“Tue W. A. WuitTe CoLLEcTION oF EARLY ENGLISH Books.” Cataloged by H. C. 
Bartlett. New York. 1926. 500 copies. 

“Tue New York Times Type Book.” Fourth edition, New York. 1926. 

“LETTERS OF ELIZABETH HITCHENER TO P. B. SHELLEY.” Carl H. Pforzheimer.. 
New York. 1926. 155 copies. 

“My Mortar Enemy,” by Willa Cather (signed). Knopf. New York. 1926. De- 
signs by W. A. Dwiggins. 200 copies. 

“YOKOHAMA GARLAND AND OTHER Poems,” by A. E. Coppard (signed). Centaur 
Press. Philadelphia. 1926. Woodcuts by Wharton Esherick: (signed). 500 
copies. : 

“THE wa CoLLEcTION,” by Stefan Zweig.  Pynson Printers, New York. 
1926. 

“DREAMS AND Dkrisions,” by John Burke. New York, 1927. ~ Ilbustrated by 
Rockwell Kent. 200 copies. Signed by the artist. 

“Quarto CLus Papers.” Quarto Club. New York. 1927. 195 copies. 

“SONG OF SOLOMON.” Centaur Press. Philadelphia. 1927. Woodcuts by Wharton 

, Esherick. 525 copies. Signed by the artist. 

CANDIDE,” by Voltaire. Random House. New York. 1928. Illustrated by Rock- 

: well Kent. 1470 copies and 95 hand colored. Signed by the artist. 

TRIviAL BReaTH,” by Elinor Wylie. Knopf. New York. 1928. 100 large paper, 

s signed, and 1000 regular copies. 

Tue Crart oF Verse,” by Humbert Wolfe (signed). Crosby Gaige. New York. 

4 1928. 395 copies. 

THE Worst CuristMas STory,” by Christopher Morley. Random House. New 

; York. 360 copies. Illustrated by Marguerite Jones. Signed by the author. 

JuLia EvizaBeTu,” by James Stephens. Crosby Gaige. New York. 861 copies. 

; Signed by the author. 

THE BripcE oF San Luis Rey,” by Thornton Wilder. Boni. New York. Litho- 
graphs by Rockwell Kent. 1000 copies on Vidalon and 100 copies on Japanese 

._, Vellum. Signed by the author and by the artist. “Tur Casara,” to follow. 

THomas Harpy,” by H. M. Tomlinson. With lithographed portrait. Crosby 
Gaige. New York. 761 copies. Signed by the author. 
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“Dr. JEKYLL AND Mr. Hype,” by R. L. Stevenson. 


1200 copies. 
“TT, M. CLELLAND.” 


Lithograph portrait by Rockwell Kent. 


copies, 
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Random House. New York. 


Illustrated by W. A. Dwiggins. With facsimile manuscript page. 
More than 100 pages of reproductions of the artist’s work. 


Pynson Printers, New York. 1200 


“Dippin Letter.” An original letter by T. F. Dibdin to his publisher, Nicol, and 


the draft of the reply, with notes by Henry Watson Kent. 


New York. 450 copies. 


“BOOKPLATES AND MARKS BY ROCKWELL KENT.” 


, 1250 copies. 
““BEOWULF.” 
House. 


New York. 1200 copies. 


A new translation with lithographs by Rockwell Kent. 


Pynson Printers. 
Random House. -New York. 


Random 


“Storigs.” By Katherine Mansfield. A Selection by J. Middleton Murry. Knopf. 


New York. Designs by Zhenya Gay. 
A. resetting of the limited edition with Rockwell Kent illustrations, 


“CANDIDE.” 


Random House. New York. 


New Source of Paper Supply 


ECAUSE of the all-important place 

.that paper plays in modern civiliza- 

tion and the current belief that the 
sources of pulp are-being rapidly exhausted, 
there has always been much public interest 
in announcements made from time to time 
about-new.sources of cellulose and the use 
of farm wastes for this purpose. On De- 
cember 11th, Rae. D. Henkle Company 
of New York, publishers, gave a luncheon 
in honor of the publication of the first 
book to be issued on paper made from corn- 
stalk pulp. The volume was “Farm Prod- 
ucts in Industry,” by George M. Rommel, 
who has been the chief investigator in the 
long development of this idea to a prac- 
tical conclusion. What is significant 
about this announcement is that it has the 
backing and critical approval of outstand- 
ing industrial chemists. 

Dr. Rommel has spent twenty years in 
the Department of Agriculture, and is con- 
sidered the outstanding technical chemist 
in the agricultural field. He has been a 
pioneer in endeavoring to lead the farmer 
away from absorption in producing food- 
stuffs only, urging a greater resourceful- 
ness, because, as he said in a talk at the 
luncheon, ““The amount of food that the 
country consumes is restricted by the ap- 
petite of the population, but the amount 
they can spend for merchandise of other 
kinds is less limited as the national income 
grows. Anything a farm can produce that 
goes into general industry is, therefore, an 


important asset to farm wealth.” He 
pointed out, too, the interesting fact that 
we had thought of the forestry industry 
as being wasteful because of the statistics 
that two-thirds of the actual wood grown 
is waste before the product is marketed. 
On the farm, however, the waste percent- 
age is often higher, and from one-half to 
one-fifth of what is grown is all that is 
marketable. 

In turning to farm products for a source 
of cellulose, the basis of all paper, chemists 
have naturally turned to cornstalks, as the 
production of these is so extensive, and Dr. 
Rommel’s book discusses the matter in full, 
the paper on which the book is printed 
points to the success of the production. 
After months of research, the method of 
handling this material has been developed, 
mills have been set up at Danville, Illinois, 
in the center of a great corn growing 
area, and the laps of pulp are being tried by 
various paper-making organizations to see 
in what direction the best market lies. 
The particular paper used in the book 
was produced by the Kalamazeo Vege- 
table Parchment Company of Kalamazoo, 
and: the coated paper used for the illus- 
trations was made from the same pulp 
by the Michigan Paper Company of 
Plainwell, Mich. The process is a soda 
process, the pulp has been mixed with about 
25% of sulphite wood pulp, and_ the 
chemists now expect to cut this down t¢ 
about 10%. The tonnage of cornstalk 's, 
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other practical binding material has 
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ance. 
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VER a half-century ago, Mr. W. B. Conkey 
established a small printing plant in Chicago. 
Today that plant, now located at Hammond, Indi- 
ana, has grown to immense proportions. Its success 
has become established through the maintenance of 
high printing ideals. 


The ability to produce fine books is a Conkey 
achievement that should be of profitable interest to 
you. Ability, care, modern equipment and methods 
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finest literature. Through their attractive bindings, 
paper and typography, Conkey printed books add 
distinction to any library. 
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of course, enormous, and Mr. Jackson, 
present chemist of the company, points out 
that the best of all fibers are those of yearly 
growth, that is, that cotton and flax are 
perfect fibers because they grow rapidly 
and are not disintegrated by time. Corn, 
likewise, is a yearly crop and produces 
paper of great toughness and fine fiber. 

The whole product is in an experimental 
stage, but the preject takes on more value 
because of the connection with it of a man 
like Dr. Rommel and the presence at the 
luncheon of Dr. C. A. Hexty, past presi- 
dent of the American Chemical Society 
and perhaps the most prominent industrial 
chemist in the country. He stated that he 
had followed the work of this investigation 
from its beginning and was satisfied with 
the results that have been achieved. Dr. 
Knight, Chief of the Bureau of Soils of 
the Department of Agriculture, was an- 
other speaker. 


aie ESN 
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One of the four-color blocks for 
“Narcissus and Two Other Poems” 


The Harbor Press 
THE Harbor Press, New York which 


has from time to time turned its atten- 
tion to the bookmaking side of fine print- 
ing, issued last month a volume by Louis 
How, entitled “Narcissus and Two Other 
Poems,” the volume being decorated with 
great effectiveness and distinction by 
Walter Dorwin Teague, whose work as a 
decorative designer is well known. These 
designs have been printed in four blocks 
ina manner Mr. Teague has been of late 
developing and text is in Caslon and head- 
ings of the new. Eve type. 

One of the decorations is reproduced 
herewith, but cannot show the varia- 
tion in color in the four blocks. 
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Title-page from the new book on the 
work of Cleland 


A Book on the Work of Cleland 


HE Pynson Printers will publish this 

spring “The Decorative Work of T. 
M. Cleland,” with a biographical and crit- 
ical introduction by Alfred E. Hamill. It 
was the Pynson Printers who were instru- 
mental early in the year in putting on dis- 
play in their attractive gallery on Forty- 
third Street, New York, fine examples of 
Mr. Cleland’s work which attracted many 
visitors. 

This new book has been worked over for 
five years, and the problem of making plates 
and reproducing the material in its many 
colors has been very considerable. “No 
living designer of printed decorative work,” 
says Mr. Hamill, “has exercised a greater 
influence upon contemporary art than Mr. 
Cleland. That his thirty years of activity 
have witnessed the inauguration of innu- 
merable art movements, and, for a time, the 
general abandonment of traditions and 
standards makes it of particular note that 
so conservative an influence as Cleland’s 
essentially is should not only have been 
felt, but should appear at last to have pre- 








82 
vailed, as a factor in what may be called 
the ‘Restoration.’ ” 

The book will be chiefly confined to 
work intended for printing of various kinds 
and processes, and in its hundred or more 
pages will show representative examples of 
a great variety of products. There will be 
type pages made when he was a printer, 
formal decorations in black and white and 
in color, pictures painted in water color and 
in tempera, and here and there suggestions 
of the arts of the theater, in which he has 
been active, and of mural decorations, in 
which lies his future course. Rockwell 
Kent has contributed an original lithograph 
portrait of Cleland for a frontispiece, and 
Henry W. Kent of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art writes of the book: ‘““The pub- 
lication of a book on the decorative work 
of T. M. Cleland will. give to our bibliog- 
raphy of design perhaps its most impor- 
tant contribution. No American artist 
has been so versatile as he, and none has 
had sounder ideas of the place which orna- 
ment occupies in those divisions of the 
graphic arts to which he has applied him- 
self. With wide knowledge, cultivated 
taste and unerring technique, he occupies 
the place of a master among designers.” 


The Bookman’s Holiday Greeting 


ANY designers of books enjoy 
M lavishing their own personal taste 
and enthusiasm on volumes which 
are sent out at the holiday time, and the 
season of 1928 has not been without its 
attractive productions. The press of Wil- 
liam Edwin Rudge at Mt. Vernon pro- 
duced for its friends “The Christmas 
Trail,” a series of three travel sketches 
by Harold McCormack which originally 
appeared in Woman’s Home Companion. 
The volume is on Swedish hand-made 
paper with fine open pages and bound in 
the bright red vellum paper, a recent pro- 
duction of the Holyoke Mills, which was 
used also on the new Boswell journals. 
The Lakeside Press of R. R. Donnel- 
ley & Sons has for a quarter of a century 
been delighting its friends and pleasing 
historical scholars by issuing a series of 
historical reprints called The Lakeside 
Classics, small 12mo volumes of delight- 
ful format, to which series is added this 
year two old journals of thé period of 
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the California Gold Rush, edited for this 


printing by Milo Milton Quaife. The 
two journals are ‘Echoes of the Past About 
California” by General John Bidwell, first 
printed in paper covered form at Chico, 
Cal., and “In Camp and Cabin’ by Rey, 
John Steele, first published in Lodi, Wis, 
As this volume begins a second twenty-five 
years of these books, the Press has taken 
occasion to restudy its typographical layout, 
and, while recognizing change in taste in 
bookmaking, it has left the little volumes 
in the same general style. Caslon Old 
Style has been substituted for a_ plainer 
Old Style type, double rules at the run- 
ning heads are omitted and the binding 
changed from a familiar dark green to 
maroon. 

At the Stratford Press and American 
Book Bindery, Inc., where S. A. Jacobs has 
been adding distinctive touches to such 
books as called for imaginative design, a 
little poem by E. E. Cummings entitled 
“Christmas Tree” has been printed with 
a confident eccentricity which is in accord 
with the spirit of the poet’s work, this 
bound in quaint green and red Christmas 
binding. 

Cecil and James Sidney Johnson of the 
Windsor Press, San _ Francisco, have 
printed 100 copies for their friends at 
Christmas of a little hitherto uncollected 
essay by Thomas De Quincey on “Novels.” 
This is planned in a style reminiscent of 
Pickering’s nineteenth century volume, 


bound in dark mottled board. 


Arthur Rushmore, the designer for Har- 
per & Brothers, has been responsible for the 
layout of an attractive little volume by A. 
J. Tomlinson called “Illusion: 1915.” 


Williams & Wilkins Company and the 
Waverly Press, Inc., of Baltimore have 
made an attractive 12mo of essays called 
“Pied Pipings”’ by The Shop Philosopher, 
essays which attracted attention in their 
little house magazine called “The Kal- 
ends” and now sent out with a cheerful 
Christmas greeting, the first essay being 
“On Certain Moot Questions Concerning 
Santa Claus.” 

Pascal Covici and Donald Friede printed 
111 copies of “Christmas Eve, A Morality 
Play” by Ben Hecht which were signed by 
the author. Jacobs designed the book and 
the American Book Bindery printed it. 
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Photograph of a 
few of the famous 
fifty volumes of 
Eliot’s Five- 
Shelf of 
The Har- 
vard Classics. 
Attractive red 
Levant grain 
Fabricoid binding. 
Bound for P. F. 
Collier & Son 
Company, New 
York, by the John 
F. Cuneo Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. 


These Covers direct Buyers’ attention 
to your Books... 


OWADAYS alert publishers are 
realizing that a good cover can do 
a lot more than protect the pages within. 


A book with a pleasing cover of obvious 
durability gets instant attention from 
buyers. Persons who are simply look- 
ing over books in a store are often turned 
into cash customers by a cover that 
promises long life and lasting 
good looks. 


These are the reasons why so 
many publishers today choose 
du Pont Fabrikoid for their 
best volumes. This sturdy 
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material gives books a longer life. It is 
built to withstand both use and abuse. 
It is clean, neat, attractive—and stays 
that way. 


Books bound in Fabrikoid are rich 
and beautiful in appearance. ‘They are 
easy to bind, can be printed or embossed 
with gold or foil, and will take many 
different kinds of decora- 
tive treatment. 





For full details and original 
cover design suggestions, 
write to our Publishers’ 
Service Bureau. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., Fabrikoid Division, NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


FABRIKOID 


MAKES COVERS SAY 


“ATTENTION!” 
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TEXT BOOKS 






ee entire duty if his text books were 
" set in fairly readable type, printed 
On a not too expensive paper, and bound in a neutral 
colored cloth (which wouldn't soil too readily in the 
dirty hands then prevalent among children!) and stamped 
with title and author in black ink. 

The times have changed! Today we give the same 
thought to the design of our publishing clients’ text 
books as we would to a book of belles lettres. Type faces, 
type-page sizes, margins, illustrations, paper, printing, 
binding and cover stamping must be respectively not only 
readable, durable, and strong but attractive to the child 
user as well. Years of experience with school books, 
coupled with our long manufacturing activities for most 
of the foremost publishers of the country particularly 
fit us to be of service to text book producers. 

A national authority in design and typography is at 
your command, backed by a complete service including 
art, photography, type, engraving, printing, binding 
and distribution. 

Let us discuss your next text book with you. 
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Collotype 


Leon Marotte 


collotype is a photographic print- 

ing with thick inks, invention of 
which is due to a Frenchman, Poitevin, 
says an article by Leon Marotte in Arts et 
Meétiers Graphiques. Towards 1876 such 
a process was floated very timidly in Paris; 
as those who tried it often lost the whole 
of their fortune. 

Progress was acquired very soon how- 
ever abroad, above all in Germany; collo- 
type-workers were more fortunate than 
ours, for they obtained raw materials and 
all the help they wanted from industrials 
and chemists. 

A well advised publisher ought to 
utilize collotype for a restricted number of 
copies: 250 to 500 for instance, 2,000 at 
the most. Its cost of establishment makes 
it far less costly than any other process. 
For that reason there is nothing-.against 
giving it preference, both on account of its 
inherent qualities and its smart results. 

Illustrators are often selected from 
amongst designers and painters rather than 
from amongst lithographers and etchers. 
In the case of those who do not know how 
to engrave, collotype will make it possible 
to preserve the spirit of their composition. 
There is no screen, therefore no retouch- 
ing; in other words, the most infinite par- 
ticularities of the designer’s technique will 
be reproduced with extreme faithfulness. 
Moreover, any sort of paper can be used 
for printing—satined or not—on condition 
that the paper is sized suitably. Collotype 
therefore is possible for making up de luxe 
books; it shows up very advantageously 
alongside the finest typographies. 

The origin of collotype is always a 
photographic negative; the softer the lat- 
ter, the better the result. On the stone 
to be used for printing is put an emul- 
sion made sensitive with bichromate based 
on gelatine; the stone is then placed in a 
receptacle heated to about 45° to evaporate 
the water required to dissolve the gelatine. 
When the coating of gelatine is quite dry, 
the negative and stone are placed in a 
frame and the whole is exposed to the 


j S it was defined at the very outset, 





light ; when printing is considered sufficient 
the stone is withdrawn and steeped in a 
basin with running water to wash off the 
bichromate; it is then left to dry thoroly, 
after which the layer of gelatine is smeared 
with a solution of equal parts of water 
and glycerine. Under the action of this 
bath, the gelatine at once swells accord- 
ing to the negative; high lights accept 
moisture, then semitones, then shadows. 

When the plate is sufficiently moist, the 
bath is drawn off, excess is removed with 
wads and the whole is rolled with thick 
ink. The image then appears, shadows 
being least moist are first to ink, then 
semi-tones, but the high-lights remain un- 
touched if the operation has been conduct- 
ed correctly. It should be observed that 
this process is the only one to give model- 
ling in high-lights. The plate is fixed 
tight in a hand-press or on a machine and 
printing is carried out. 

If the plate is of polychrome, printing is 
made as in other processes by putting the 
three fundamental colors one over the 
other: yellow, red and blue. When the 
selection is good, proofs are obtained which 
it is often difficult to distinguish from the 
original, so faithful is the copy. 


Fine Printing 


INE printing results when utility and 

beauty are intelligently combined in 
painstaking craftsmanship. Its influence is 
powerful and widespread—material and 
spiritual. It creates a feeling of joy and 
pride of performance within the artist, de- 
signer and craftsman and a feeling of joy 
and pride of possession within the recipient 
or purchaser. It stimulates a more ready 
acceptance—either of product or service or 
an idea—or helps the reader to visualize 
the images of his favorite author more easily 
and more clearly. It gives the reader the 
added sensations that make for esthetic 
pleasure. It combines tangible and intan- 
gible values. | As music is the universal lan- 
guage, fine printing is the universal art.— 
W. ArTHUR COLE in the 4 merican Printer. 
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DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPANY, INC. 
GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 


Title-page of one of the volumes in the 
Limited Edition of Frank. Norris to be 
published by Doubleday, Doran 


The Dutch Claims to the Inven- 
tion of Printing | 
OUGLAS C. McMURTRIE has pri- 


vately published a second revised edi- 
tion of his brochure on “The Dutch 
Claims to the Invention of Printing” done 
in the beautifully printed board bound 
volume, of which 200 copies have been 
printed in Jensen type on hand-made 
paper. Mr. McMurtrie’s conclusion is 
that, “as the matter now stands, the Cos- 
terlan claim falls far short of being estab- 
lished and seems destined to continue in 
this status until some new documentary 
evidence of fundamental importance is 
brought to life. Lourens Coster remains, 
as It were, only a pretender to'the throne.” 
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100 Title Pages 


APPLETON is publishing a handsome 
and useful book on “100 Title-Pages, 
1590-1800,” these having been selected and 
arranged by Alfred F. Johnson, Assistant 
Keeper of Printed Books at the British 
Museum and author of “French Sixteenth 
Century Printing’ published by Scribner 
earlier in the year. The volume, which 
is a quarto, has been very finely printed 
by the Curwen Press in London with colo- 
type plates by Whittingham. 100 title- 
pages have been selected, 32 from Ger- 
many, 36 from France, 5 from Spain and 
Portugal, and 27 from England. | These 
have been selected not so much to show 
the history of title-pages as to supply in- 
spiration to those who are planning title- 
pages by showing how the balance and 
beauty were gained by master printers. 
It is an interesting historical fact that 
title-pages were almost unknown before 
printed books. The practice of putting in- 
formation about a book in a colophon was 
taken over by the printers, and the title- 
page as we know it was not well estab- 
lished for more than half a century after 
the beginning of bookmaking. One theory 
of the origin of the title-page is that it was 
necessary to protect the text, because, while 
a manuscript was bound as soon as it was 
finished, most of the copies of printed books 
were delivered to booksellers in sheets and 
might remain unbound for some time. 


Exhibit of Commercial Printing 


"THE annual Exhibit of Commercial 

Printing of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts will be opened on Febru-: 
ary 4th, being again in charge of Frank 
Fleming of Rogers & Company, who has: 
served for several years as chairman. The 
jury have made their selections, and the 
Committee is busy with the arduous task 
of mounting the specimens on the boards 
which are then framed for wall displaying 
and for travel around the country. 

The Institute will on the same evening 
open in its own small: gallery in the Art 
Center a special showing of the produc- 
tion of W. A. Dwiggins, the Boston de- 
signer whose work is receiving more and 
more attention in recent years. Mr. 
Dwiggins will be a guest of honor on 
that evening. 
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The “Bad Boy”’ Is Washing His 


Face 


Sing Your Song in Jazz Type, 

Ere the craze begins to wane— 
When clients cry for ads that sell 
Then Typos will be sane, 

And set ’em up so that to read 
We stand not on the head; 

And faces use to make it sure 
The Message Can be Read! 


SOME one has called the present day 
flair for freakish, design in illustration, 
ornament and type 'the “bad boy age” of 
typography, says the Magazinet, the house 
organ of the Montoype Machine Co. 
Pointing the parallel that the town’s most 
irrepressible youth often grows up to be- 
come its most substantial citizen. 

Accepting the designation, as the basis 
for argument, certain signs now indicate 
that the “bad boy” is once in a while 
washing his face and combing his hair, 
indications that he is recognizing his re- 
sponsibilities—is growing up. 

An examination of the typography of 
advertisements in recent issues of the lead- 
ing magazines shows a less frequent resort 
to the bizarre effects which have been so 
strikingly apparent in the past two years, 
and a greater use of legible type faces, set 
in conventional shapes in lines horizontal 
to the base of the page, with a more con- 
servative treatment of accompanying illus- 
trations, backgrounds and embellishment. 
Bodoni, Bodoni Bold and Bodoni Bold 
Italic, and Century Expanded and Century 
Bold, in particular, and other modern 
Roman faces, in general, seem now more 
in greater favor for ad-setting than for 
some time past. 

The proponents of the theory that “type 
was made to read” are heartened in their 
plea for a return to sanity by the fact that 
advertisements set with good typographic 
taste in readable type faces are now so con- 
spicuous that they stand out like a helicon 
tuba in a boys’ band. 

Verily, when all cry for attention in a 
loud voice no one can be heard! 


Pages That Bloom in the Spring 


“You said you want me fo give your 
friend literary work? Is he an optimist 
Or a pessimist ?” 

“What difference does that make?” 

“It makes a lot of difference. I want 
him to edit a seed catalog.”—Muskogee 
Daily Phenix. 
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Grabhorn Printing “Scarlet 
Letter”’ 


HE Random House found an ex- 

tremely prompt reception for “Mande- 
ville’s Voyage” which the Grabhorn Press 
printed a few months ago, and dealers re- 
port that it is now bringing over $100. 
The sample pages of “The Scarlet Letter,” 
which the same Press has prepared, have 
now appeared and show a great deal of 
distinction in planning. ‘The type to be 
used is the new Lutetia, the 24 chapter 
heads are to be in color by Valenti Angelo, 
and the whole edition bound in half niger 
morocco. 


Miniature Book Making 


N UMBER 13 of the News-Letter of 

the LXIVMOS is a medical num- 
ber containing an “Index Provisorius Bibli- 
ographicus Librorum Minutorum Medicin- 
alium,” a provisional checklist of minia- 
ture books relating to medicine. The list, 
which contains twenty-four numbers, is 
compiled with notes by Dr. Charles W. 
Humberd of Barnard, Mo., who is spon- 
sor for this issue of the News-Letter. The 
next number comes from Tregaskis of 
London, and William Edwin Rudge, not 
satisfied with his attempt at printing the 
smallest newspaper ever issued, will try 
his hand at it again with a still smaller 
issue. 


Illustrator and Children’s Books 


W HEN the jury for the Illustrated 
Book Show made its selection this 
fall of the twenty-two titles displayed, 
nearly half were children’s books, again 
showing how important this field is in de- 
veloping the improved technique of relat- 
ing illustrations to text and to the gen- 
eral beauty of the book produced. Even 
at that, the number might have been in- 
creased if the entries could have been kept 
open beyond November Ist, as several 
books of unusual interest have come out 
since, notably Elizabeth MacKinstry’s edi- 
tion of “The White Cat,” which Macmil- 
lan has published. Besides the juveniles 
in the exhibit, there were four books that 
were new editions of old classics, four 
books of travel, two books of art reminis- 
cences, one volume of biography, and one 


of poetry. 
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THE BANNER OF 
TY POGRAPHIC SANITY 


A TIMELY COMMENT BY HENRY P. BOYNTON 
appearing in THe IMpeRIAL Type METAL Macazine, edited by WiLLiaM FEATHER, 
business writer, printer, editor of a score of nationally known house organs 


eae etn this lunatic era, the 
banner of typographical sanity is be- 
ing well and carefully borne by the 
machine composition houses. They 
have resisted the impulse to load up 
their customers with mats which will 
be as dead as King Tut year after 
next, and have continued to develop 
faces which have the elements of 
permanent satisfaction, both for the 
reader and the printer. 

“A good example of the more sat- 
isfying developments in the typo- 
graphical field is Granjon, designed 
by George W. Jones and issued by 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 

“Tt is easy to find the characteristics 
of other popular type faces in Gran- 
jon, and we imagine that a good 


ers, with their first glance will say, 
‘It is a good deal like Caslon’ or ‘a 
good deal like Garamond.’ 

“However, Gran‘on has a flavor of 
itsown. Overlooking the turnof this 
letter and the curl of that, and view- 
ing an entire page, it would be im- 
possible to confuse it with any other 
face. It is an open, evenly spaced let- 
ter, with the emphasis on the middle 
body of the lower case. It has much 
of the clear, honest expressiveness of 
Century, but is more liquid and 
graceful. 

“It is noteworthy that, while so 
many discordant notes are being 
sounded, noteworthy progress 1s 
nevertheless being made in type faces 
whose future usefulness cannot be 


many careless observ- (7 LINOTYPE“: questioned. . 99 


GRANJON is made in six sizes, from 8 to 18 point. Spectat LocoryPes are available in 
all sizes for exacting composition. Swasn Cuaracters are furnished with all fonts 
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The Printer Must Keep Abreast 
of the Demand 
‘THE printer has before him now the 


apparent need for more of his product, 
writes W. J. Brice in The American 
Printer. The forward looking printer will 
make ready in advance to care for the 
anticipated demand. ‘This means first a 
wise planning of his selling campaign. 
Next a survey of his equipment with the 
view to determining its adequacy for in- 
creased volume. Not only its adequacy for 
increased press impressions, but that the 
composing room is sufficiently modern in 
its appointments to meet the requirements 
for better typography. Many old-time 
tvpe faces are becoming obsolete. They 
may or may not remain so, but at the 
present there is an insistent call for mod- 
ern faces and new typographic design. The 
printer who hears that call early and heeds 
it promptly will profit most. With the 
call for a new and fresh note in type de- 
sign and typographic art, there is a still 
more clamant call for color—the soft, sub- 
dued, soothing, harmonious colors that de- 
light the eye and satisfy the craving for 
beauty. 

This natural demand cannot be met with 
the harsh, jarring, discordant, jazzy color- 
ing and design of the ultra-modernist and 
the cubist. Color harmony in printing must 
approach nearer that of nature if the soul 
hunger of the individual for beauty in his 
reading matter and his utilitarian tools be 
gratified. 


When Was Printing in Quebec 
First Used? 


N a handsome brochure published by the 

Ludlow Typograph Co., of. Chicago, 
entitled “The First Printing in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec,” Douglas McMurtrie chal- 
lenges the generally accepted statement that 
the first use of printing in Quebec was in 
1764, and the first in Montreal in 1776. It 
low appears that in 1759 when Quebec was 
in state of siege that the Bishop of Quebec 
issued a printed broadside to his people and 
there is collateral evidence that the press 
was one which the bishop owned and which 
had been presented to him by the King. The 
conclusion is also reached that there was 
Printing done in Montreal ‘in the same 
year, 


gI 
Discussion of Progress in 
Typography 

PAUL BEAUJON, who arrives in this 
country from London the end of Janu- 
ary, is one of a distinguished list of con- 
tributors to volume XXXI of Penrose’s 
Annual, the English publication of Percy 
Lund Humphries & Co. of London, which 
has just been received on this side. Paul 
Beaujon writes on “American Artists Tend 
to Study Graphic Technique.” ‘The Rosa 
brothers admire the clean contrast of black 
and white found in the woodcut, but by 
substituting scrapeboard (a distinctly mod- 
ern innovation) for wood they have created 
a robust and brilliant style of their own, 
Edward Wilson, also, owes much to an 
understanding of the uses of the graver 
combined with a bold and unconventional 
use of flat tints. T. M. Cleland is, per- 
haps, the foremost exponent of line decora- 
tion of printed matter. Considerable at- 
tention has been aroused of late by the ex- 
periments of W. A. Dwiggins in the uses 
of the stencil to decorate books. Mr. 
Dwiggins cuts patterns with a scalpel on 
thin celluloid and arranges them much as 
type ornaments would be arranged, but of 
course with a greatly increased flexibility 
as he is not bound by the four square 
rigidity of the printer’s flower. A line block 
is made of the assembled whole. The units 

he supplies are startlingly modernistic.” 

“But even printing type is flexible enough 
in the hands of a man who enjoys the labori- 
ous side of art. Bruce Rogers actually 
groups printers’ ornaments into structures 
which have a quaint charm and form an 
ingenious substitute for a drawn title-page 
or chapter head.” 

Other contributors to this new volume 
of Penrose’s Annual are: Charles T. Jacobi 
in an article on the Nonesuch Press; A. J. 
A. Symons on “The Work of The First 
Edition Club.” 


Exhibition of Dictionaries 


ONE hundred years ago Noah Webster 

published his famous American 
“Dictionary” in New Haven. Yale Uni- 
versity recently, in commemoration of this 
centenary, opened in Memorial Hall an 
exhibition of original material used in 
his compilation and a collection of books 
illustrating the history and evolution of 
English dictionaries. 
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How Kennerley Type Was 
Designed 


\[iLTON BALDWIN, in The Inland 
-"* Printer, tells the following story of 
how Kennerley type was designed: 


\litchell Kennerley, Goudy’s friend, was 
publishing a de luxe edition of H. G. Wells’ 
“The Door in the Wall, and Other Sto- 
ries.” He selected Goudy to produce it— 
in a hurry. Caslon type was used for the 
sample pages, and the effect was very poor; 
Goudy was not satisfied, nor was Kenner- 
ley. Goudy offered to design a type face 
which would meet the special needs of 
this one job. Kennerley agreed, but  re- 
minded the designer that it must be 
rushed through. 

Within three days this Kennerley type 
tace had been created and accepted. Still 
vlowing with the creative ardor, Goudy 
swept on to the creation of Forum, which 
he completed within the next three days. 
He had created two beautiful and long- 
lived type faces in the space of one 
\W eek! 

\[r. Kennerley’s attitude of mind as re- 
vards the type face having his name is best 
told in his own words: “Nothing has 
viven me greater pleasure than the fame 
attained by this type. Mr. Goudy asked 
me if I had any suggestion to make in 
regard to this proposed type. I told him 
that all I asked was that it should be just 
as appropriate for a fifty-cent book as for a 
itty-dollar book. Now it has been made 


posstble by the monotype machine to use 
this type on low-priced books. 


I am satis- 


93 


fied that this type is destined to become one 
of the most popular and useful book types 
in existence.” 

Printers of discriminating judgment re- 
sponded to the appeal of Kennerley type 
as enthusiastically as had Mitchell Ken- 
nerley himself. It is claimed that only 
Caslon alone ever received such high praise 
and achieved such wide popularity so 
quickly. 
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day, the quality of Brock & 
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Present modern facilities enable 
us to turn out the quality of 
workmanship which meets our 
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your use of our facilities an econ- 
omy for you. 
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These Maps Are Guides to Noted Places 


THE PICTURE MAP OF THE 
HOLY LAND 


It carries in its legends and designs the spirit 
of the whole country, which will make its 
history even more easily understood as well as 
the routes of travel, the direction of the rivers, 
the relation of mountain to sea and of town 
to town. It will be a most appropriate decora- 
tion for any room and for Sunday School or 
church parlor. The legends and drawings have 
been taken from the most authoritative refer- 
ence books. Shown above in miniature. 


Drawn by Harold Haven Brown. Size, 22 x 
28 inches. Full colors. Prite........ $2.50 


THE BOOKLOVER’S MAP OF 
THE BRITISH ISLES 


Beautifully colored and attractively portrayed 
with legends and drawings, the interesting con- 
tour and natural beauty of the Islands provides 
a library or wal! map of exceptional desirability. 


The source places of the great stories of Eng- 
lish Literature are located with delightful draw- 
ings. There are two magnified insets of the 
two great literary cities—London and Edin- 
burgh. A fine library decoration. 


Drawn by Paul M. Paine. Size, about 20 x 
30 inches. Full colors. Price......... $2.50 


R. R. BOWKER COMPANY, 62 West 45th Street, New York 
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To SEND or Not To SEND by Dale Warren . . . «© «© «© © «© « 165 
Mr. Warren deals with the problem of review copies with even handed 


It sounds as if the article would be interesting only to the publicity 


man, but, before he 1s through, Mr. Warren manages to involve almost 


everybody. 


BooKSTORES IN COLLEGE Towns by Stanley §. Swartley . . . 168 


Doctor Swartley, who is head of the department of English li nee at 
Allegheny College, has recently returned from a year spent in Oxford, that 


city of bookshops. 
EDITORIALS 


Boston Gisenehip ; The Flu ahd Christmas Recdindss ; 


the Year Round; Publication Dates. 


Perhaps, it was Oxford which inspired this article. 


. 172-173 
Children’s Books All 





IN THE BooK MARKET . 174 
CAN JUVENILES BE SOLD IN THE SPRING? by Bertha L. Gunterman . . 175 
This ts a problem which the librarians have very much at heart. Various 
publishers have found various answers to it. The bookseller hasn’t decided 
whether he himself or his public has the key to the solution of his part of the 

question. 
ADVERTISING by Ellis W. Meyers 176 


Service—that’s what the bookseller gets ae the A. B. 4 idle. at ts, set 
Can you fit this service into your 1929 Bs ey 


forth very temptingly. 








3 S% J Next week we shall publish our 
Annual Summary Number. This issue is 
always in great demand by all the pro- 
found students of bookselling problems 
among our readers. We are often surprised 
to find how many profound students there 
are; and this issue is always in demand 
throughout the year. A table of American 
book production is compiled in this office. 
The figures on British Book Production are 
reprinted from the English Publishers 
Circular, and the statistics about European 
book production are translated from Le 
Droit d’Auteur. There are tables of best 
sellers for the year, and reviews of copy- 
right progress and much reading of this 
sort for the aforementioned profound stu- 
dent. & % % 


& & J The Kern sale, the first sessions 
of which have been taking place this week 
in New York, provides excitement for 
another group of students of the book busi- 
ness. Before the sale began the current 
gossip predicted that it would rank next to 
the Hoe sale in importance. On Tuesday 
night, however, a record was set; it was 
the greatest single session in this country. 


OLD AND Rare Books by Frederick M. Hopkins 


Forthcoming Issues 


It is now predicted that the Kern sale will 
eclipse the Hoe sale. in importance. Fred- 
erick M. Hopkins will report the sale for 
the Weekly in detail next week. #& % & 


& SS & Fannie Hurst’s article on the 
short story will appear in the January 26th 
issue. se 


& & & And the first number in February 
vl pe the Annual Travelers Number. 
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